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After an interval of fifteen years I climbed once more the steps of 
the British Legation in Tsernigrad, the capital of Vuchinia. I won¬ 
dered if the porter who let me in was one of the old ones. I did 
not recognise him. But there was the same horsehair sofa for 
visitors to wait on and the same strip of carpet leading down the 
corridor to the green baize doors—all rather worn and moth eaten 
with the passage of time. I sat on the sofa and waited. Beyond 
the green baize was the Minister's room, and now, after eighteen 
months of war, I was going to ask the Minister for a job. 


I had been in England in September, 1939. I was just over 
military age, the Army would not have me, and I failed to secure the 
sort of post I wanted in one of the new Ministries. So I sat in my 
firm’s depleted London office and carried on. In April of 1940. 
when the Ministries were having their first reshuffle, my firm asked 


me to go to Egypt. I was there during the collapse of France and 
the Battle of Britain. I had nothing much to do and I tried, again 
without success, to get a war job in Cairo. In December, when 1 was 
trying to wangle a passage home, a wire came asking me to go on and 
tidy up a position in Istanbul. That took me to February. Then 
I got another wire to proceed to one of the Balkan capitals. It 
irritated me. There was nothing to be done there that our local 
agent could not do as well. I had a severe attack of frustration and 
sent my chairman a personal telegram —Fed up with this get me into 
the war —and asked for a reply to come to my next destination. As 
I sat in the train I wondered, knowing the impulsiveness of my chair¬ 
man, what the reply would be. I had been in the last war and knew 
enough about physical danger not to like it. I was prepared to act. 
say, as rear gunner for one trip over Germany. But it would be 
awkward if I was to be invited to take it over as a permanent job. 

, } , Iia f bcci } about two hours in the Balkan capital concerned— in 

act 1 had not finished unpacking—when two gendarmes arrived at mv 
hotel and told me to leave the country within twenty-four hours 
They gave no explanation I went straight to the British Legation 
and there I found a first-class flap. My chairman, in his innocence. 
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had wired back to me cn clair and c/o the Legation Attach yourself 
to legation for intelligence or similar work. The local Censor had 
brought this telegram to the attention of the polise who had jumped 
to the conclusion that I was a British spy. Meanwhile, the Legation 
people, when I saw them, obviously felt they had enough complica¬ 
tions already without my gratuitously adding to them I.argued thv 
point at length and suggested to the Minister that I thought that 
unless he took the matter up strongly with the locai authorities they 
would certainly be convinced that their suspicions were confirmed. It 
was no good. The Minister was immovable. Very possioly I. in 

his place, would have felt the same about it. In ai ;y case w ^ b ^ 
most wanted then was for me to remove myself outside 1he-sphere 
of his responsibility. So I gave it up and went back to my hotel. 

It was while I was packing again that 1 decided instead of return¬ 
ing to Istanbul to go on to Tsernigrad, where, as a young man. I had 
sdc. H twoTht-hearted years. There was always the chance I might 
tfnd a war job in Vuchirra. If not I could at least have an even¬ 
ing out with old Pemberton and the rest of the crowd—I supposed 
they were still about-and then go back v?a ^ngoslam and Greece. 
This might be my last chance to sec Vuchima. The Balkan outlook 
was not"promising in March 1941. Roumama had gone. Bulgaria 
had gone The Greeks were still fighting gallantly, but no one could 
tell how Ion* they would last. It was hoped that a British army was 
on its way to help them, but of course we civilians had no details. 
Yugoslavia seemed about to adhere to the Tripartite Pact and l 
Yugoslavia went Vuchinia was bound to go too. I spent the aftci- 
noon getting a Vuchinian visa and took the night train to Tsernigrad. 

I sat waiting on the horsehair sofa. From down the passage came 
the rattle of a typewriter and the intermittent ringing of telephones. 
A youngish man in an old but beautifully cut.green suit appeared, 
looked at me with friendly curiosity and passed on. The front door 
opened to admit a short stoutish man in a dark overcoat and a bowler 
hat—presumably a diplomatic colleague: he was ushered on to the 
Mblister's "roorm A Fady secretary hurried by wrth an armful o 
naners Finally someone came to see me. He yvas a man or aooui 
thirty-five whhhair growing rather thin and a serious expression. He 
wasf very 6 sorry to say that the Minister was engaged ; but he was the 
First Secretary, and could I tell him what ,t was about. 

I explained 1 had come for a job and told him about myself. He 
had heard of my firm and we discovered some mutual acquaintances. 
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I had the impression that West (that was his name) would, if he had 
known who I was, have invited me into his room instead of inter¬ 
viewing me in the passage, but felt that if he were to invite me in 
now I would sec that he had no reason for not doing so before. How¬ 
ever, we did not allow that to disturb us. West explained that the 
only vacancy was for a cipher officer and he feared the status and 
salary would not appeal to me. I said I was not interested in salary 
or status provided there was plenty to do. He assured me there would 
be plenty to do and said he would speak to the Minister as soon as 
he was free. Then he asked me if 1 knew Clarke who was now 
working for the Commercial Secretary. I said of course I knew 
Clarke ; and then he left me once more on the horsehair sofa. 

George Clarke was one of the first people I had met on my 
previous arrival in 1924. I was twenty-eight then and rather young 
for my age. I had just had some of my corners knocked o!F me and 
had not enjoyed the process. Neither had I relished the prospect of 
coming to Tsernigrad at all ; and my first impressions, on a cold wet 
November day, were unfavourable. I had not then learned how to 
deal with Balkan porters, taximen and hotel staffs, and was keenly 
conscious of having been imposed upon. The modernisation of 
Tsernigrad had not begun ; the buildings were ramshackle and ill kept 
the roads muddy and full of pot holes, the people shabbily dressed’ 
Most of us, in 1924. were put off by an appearance of poverty. We 
were apt too, to take it for granted that peoples of the poorer nations 
should show due deference to travelling Englishmen. But the 
vuchmians showed no deference. 


On the evening of that first unhappy day. I looked rather shyly 
!!?? t ! 1C . , bar of , thc Continental Hotel. Four men were sitting at* a 
■little table in the corner. We got into conversation and introduced 
ourselves. George Clarke was one of them. Pemberton, large red- 

| a hS a n n ^°f Via i ’ T wa * l , he P r ? s,d, ”g genius. After two rounds of drinks 
I began to feel I might enjoy Tsernigrad after all. We had more 

drinks and eventually, somewhere after ten, went alon« to the 
restaurant for dinner. After dinner it was decided that f must be 
formally introduced to the Tabarin, the cabaret running in the base¬ 
ment. So we went down to the Tabarin. and were welcomed bv its 
owner Zachar.as By half-past one we had collected a couple of 

taSTr '? des ' , T , hey were a bit to ° dynamic for the recently 
betrothed Clarke and he left soon afterwards. By half-past (wo 

S i hter A e t |! e had ) akcn as much as he could carry and also de- 
ted. At half-past three I, with the raucous approval of Pemberton, 
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bad taken over the drums from Snowball, the negro drummer of the 
Tabarin orchestra. At half-past four one of the blendes passed out. 

At half-past five the Tabarin closed and Pemberton, Grimshaw 
and I, with the surviving blonde, went off to a little cafe they knew 
of and had goulash soup. As I walked back to bed I was convinced 
that I was going to enjoy Tsernigrad very much. I slept for an hour 
and a half and had a bath and a cup of lea before going to work. 
Such is the \irtue of being twenty-eight that I had no hangover 
whatever. 


And so I slipped into the easy life of Tsernigrad between the 
two wars. The colony was hospitable, as people are to a young man 
who obviously enjoys being asked out. I soon knew all the small 
English colony. George Clarke got married and Joyce when she 
arrived turned out to be prettier than I expected, and at one time I 
was on the point of making passes at her, but caution prevailed. 
Meanwhile iife was pleasant. I learned the language and got to know' 
some Vuchinians. I had just enough w'ork to give zest to an 
occasional afternoon off. Tsernigrad was cheap and on my salary 
I was well off. I had a boat on the Danube in the summer and 
could go shooting in the winter. There was always something to do. 
In the evenings there was always the little crowd in the corner of the 
Continental Bar. There were always girls in the Tabarin, and other 
ojrls as wel; for that matter, though, as Pemberton advised me there 
fs less risk of complication or monotony with cabaret girls, who go 
on somewhere else at the end of the month. It was all too good to 
last, and it did not last. I became involved in a little scandal and 
went elsewhere. For my last evening Pemberton organised a 


tremendous farewell party. . . 

That was the end of a chapter. In course of time my remaining 
corners were knocked off me. I became less callow'. I learned that 
vested interests arc very important, and that little personal vanities 
are even more so. I learned that human beings are timorous I 
trimmed mv sails accordingly and was not unsuccessful. Bui it was 
never quite'as much fun as it had been those two years in Tsernigrad. 
Meanwhile I continued to wait on the horsehair sofa. The yount 
man in the green suit came back and asked me if I wanted anything. 
I said 1 belfcvcd I was becoming a cipher officer, to which he said 
li God help you ” and passed on. 1 hen the diplomatic colLa e ue wit i 
the bowler 5 hai departed, and George Clarke appeared from he 
Commercial Secretary’s office, having heard of my amva on the 
house telephone from West. He booked me for dinner at his house 


* 

V 
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that night but before we got any further West came back to take me 
to the Minister. I was conducted through the green baize doors and 
into the inner sanctum. 

Sir Horace Miles was very charming—ever so slightly consciously 
so I thought. But perhaps it is hard for a business man to be entirely 
fair to diplomats. Anyhow I was grateful to him for beinc neither 
pompous nor pernickety. I told him about my chairman’s ‘telegram 
and the embarrassment it caused to the British Minister at my last 
place of call, but he did not seem inclined to take his opposite 
number’s troubles very seriously. He was surprised that I should be 
willing to take on so humble a job as a cipher officer; I did not think 
^ I ?^ cessa |’y to tcb him I should have no compunction in quitting if 
I did not like it. There was some discussion between Sir Horace and 
West as to how far my modest salary would be subject to British 
Income Tax I cut it short by saying it did not interest me, and Sir 
Horace said how much he wished he were a business man instead of 
a poor diplomat. Anyhow the upshot was that I was encaged, subject 

than : v h <iv krS r ° VaLondon which ou £ ht not to take more 
was ovcr y S,r H ° raCe g ° l Up as a sign that thc interview 

doubt you'll be finding old friends,” he said 

‘‘Pemberton?”** thC ChrkcS ' A " d lhen there ’ s Pember ^n.” 

“Wh C v’’ a i S a J ,i Sbf but perceptible cooling of the atmosphere. 

4 Why, I said. “Isn't he still here?” 1 

Very much so,” said Sir Horace, and then his telephone went 

a b ouwtcrffl askcd Wcst «■* 

He’s rather a difficult case,” he said. 

He was always a bit of a character ” 

th3n tha ‘- Whcn did *>“ >-t see him?- 

Ba 1 kan 'atmosphere ” ^ ° f ‘ h ° Se Pe ° P ' e Wh ° can<t stand U P <° the 

Cabaret girls? Or drink?” 

t wouldn t be so bad if it was onlv that 14^*0 • • 

qu‘te a jo 1 of trouble. I’ve been try ng to "get h m “way ” " S ‘ V,n8 

Th, s is very mysterious.” I said ' ^ 


44 


44 


44 


44 
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There was no more to be got out of West, who was evidently in 
a hurry to get back to his papers. Besides it was nearly time for 
lunch. 1 went out and walked back to the Continental where I was 
staying 

One quality which the Continental Hotel still retained was the 
peculiarly repulsive appearance of its clients for lunch. They were 
most of them business executives, a class not remarkable for beauty, 
least of all in Central and Eastern Europe. But the Continental 
must have been unique. The lounge was full of them, aryan and 
non-aryan, each more ape-like than the other and all, evidently, doing 
well out of the war. I pushed through into the bar where there were 
more of them. The place had been done up since the old days, and 
was now very elaborate, with a large picture of naked ladies posed 
round a swimming pool covering most of one w-all. At the little 
corner table where Pemberton used to preside were three fat men 
talking German. I climbed on a stool at the bar and ordered a drink. 

“°Prctty busy?” I said to the barman. ( 

“Yes. We get more than this sometimes. You’re an English¬ 
man?” 

“Yes,” I remarked. . 

“The English mostly come here in the evenings. Newspaper 

men. Sometimes people from the Legation.” 

“Does Mr. Pemberton come?” 


“ No.” 

“You know who I mean?” 

“ Yes. He used to be a good customer but 


he doesn’t come here 


now'. „„ 

“ Where does he go to? 

“ I don’t know that,” said the barman. 

I finished my drink and went and had my lunch among lie 
Grneraldirektors. After lunch I retired to my room anI toy^own 
I had not slept much in the tram on the previous night but I did 
cippn T w 3 .s thinking <ibout Pemberton. , 

lililglil 

was. there was no common meeting grou d. d Pemberton 
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course it is one of the duties of British diplomacy to assist British 
trade interests, but Pemberton seldom approached the Legation on 
business. He never expected any good to come of it, and when he 
did go it was only when everything else had failed and he wished to 
show the firm at home he had done all that he could do. Meanwhile 
no one likes being involved in a hopeless proposition ; and the 
Minister would suspect (often with justification) that he was not being 
told the whole story and that the part he was not being told was 
rather fishy. It was impossible for relations to be cordial. In the 
Legations eyes Pemberton was a little dubious; and Pemberton him¬ 
self was convinced that the average diplomat, if jerked out of his 
sheltered position into a hard and competitive world, would not be 
able to earn five pounds a week. 


It was not surprising that the Legation, with the nervous strain 
ot war conditions upon them, should wish to have Pemberton out 
of the way. But the rift with the Continental Bar was another matttcr 
n the old days it was his main base. Every day at about one o’clock 
he would appear, drink three or four cocktails, have lunch, go back 
o lus office, and sleep m a big armchair there till four o’clock when 
the office servant had instructions to wake him with a cup of coffee, 
oy eight he was back again in the Continental Bar with the little 
crowd at the corner table. There were rounds of drinks, according 

5 to , how man .V of them w ^re there, and eventually those 

off tn H 1 "°t 8 k H?mC t0 d,nne , r WOU,d troop into the re stauranL Then 
i Jabarin or any other cabaret that happened to be going 

" as a normal day any Ume betWee " ha ' f ‘ PaS ‘ two and Such’ 

Pemberton was a merchant and a commission agent. He was local 

somc bl S English firms and lie had a coSplc of Vuchinian 
00 ?t ,s. respectively with a brother and a brother-in-law in the 

perLnt'Z^n a c° nS and PubliC 7 0rks - Thc y bad a rake off 
calculated i? t L n r ; “ Go ^ ernmcnt orde rs, the commissions were 
calculated m the price, and no questions were asked. It was not 

^ aS CaSy aS that ’ but in the palmv days of 1925 and 
19-6 the going was very good. Pemberton had a flat in a bio new 

uilding m the Wilsonovi, the main street. It was rather too full of 
f 'w ? 5 7 0d - n Vlennesc furniture, and was kept in spotless order 

bKSSSHS 
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would give a dinner party. It was usually a large one, and the 
larger it was the better Matilda liked it. 

There was a Mrs. Pemberton, living, I think, in Willesden. but 
the two had not seen each other for years. As far as we knew there 
had been no actual quarrel. It was just that during the last war 
they had got used to being apart and when Pemberton installed himself 
in Tsernigrad he made her an allowance and the two went their 
separate ways. Once or twice she suggested coming out to join him. 
but he always managed to put her off. She would have cramped 
his style. 

He had an eye for the girls. At the beginning of each month 
he made a tour of the cabarets to inspect the new arrivals, and a 
few days later some Mitzi, or Lya, or Trudi would be installed as 
maitresse en litre for the month. She would appear at Pemberton's 
bachelor dinners. Sometimes (if there was no danger of any of the 
more straightlaced ladies of the colony coming in) she would be 
brought to the Continental Bar. Her place of employment would be 
Pemberton’s main port of call between midnight and five a.m. and 
two or three nights a week she would go back to the flat with him 
after the cabaret closed. It sometimes happened that Pemberton 
regretted his choice and wished he had taken on another. But he 
never transferred his affections in mid month, if only because of 
Matilda. Matilda did not expect celibacy, but maintained that to 
have a new girl within four weeks was improper. “ Herr Direktor,” 
she would say—she always called him Herr Direktor—“such 
behaviour is not respectable.” However bored he might be Pember¬ 
ton was not going to risk losing Matilda. Pemberton’s girls did not 
do badly, in fact compared with the average lot of their colleagues 
they did very well. He was rich by Tsernigrad standards and was 
certainly generous. It occurred to quite a lot of girls to make them¬ 
selves a permanency, a state of affairs which Pemberton was careful 
to prevent. Sometimes, after an interval, one of them w-ould conic 
back to Tsernigrad and rcassume her status, but only for a month. 
It once happened two ex-queens reappeared simultaneously, thus 
creating a delicate situation calling for careful diplomacy. 

Cabaret girls took up a good deal of Pemberton’s time, but they 
were for him a habit rather than an obsession. The same applied to 
drink, though at his zenith he must have spent over fifteen hundred a 
year on alcohol of various kinds, much of which he consumed him¬ 
self He had a quick mind for business and enjoyed pulling ott a 
deal It o avc him a kick to get more out of a particular transaction 
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than he ought to have got. But, much as he liked the spending ofj 
it he cared nothing whatever for money as such. He was certainly 
not absorbed in his business. If he had a ruling passion it was 
sociability. He loved getting people together, any sort of people, 
and standing them rounds of drinks. Anyone he had seen more than 
once before he regarded as an old friend. A visit from a man ho 
knew from one of his firms at home was a matter of pleasurable 
anticipation. “Old X will be here next week," he would announce 
to the Continental Bar. “ We shall have to do something about that.” 
And in due course the arrival of X would be marked bv a terrific 
party. Pemberton’s sociability was good for his business: it helped 
him especially with the Vuchinians. Balkan people do not take 
kindly to the habit of saying what there is to be said in the fewest 
possible words, and resent dealing with people who are always looking 
• t ! ie i r - watches. Nothing of this soil happened with Pemberton. 
With him they could talk themselves out till it was time to start 
on a party. 


Pemberton was seldom drunk, but he mellowed as the evening 
grew older. As he did so his talk came back to things near his 
heart. Cricket was one of them. He had not touched "a bat since 

t b hin re ni I 3St War; I . c,ou 1 bt lf hc had cven watched a match since 

tK But i h l neVCr m , lsscd a word of thc crick ^ Pace in The Times, 
and though he waxed most eloquent on the glories of the Oval in 

>°” n 8 Hobos and on Tom Hayward, he was very know- 

sno^r b tn ab ° Ut co f ntcm P° rar y county sides. There were other 

fiv° o f0r „ mS l anCC * tbough llis onl >' bet was an annual 

rnnlH Hi th *?? rby ' Hc kne c w a11 about Association football and 

nnH d on1f K USS thc pro , s ^ t cis of evcr >' club in every league. Ru«gcr 
and golf he respected, though they had not come his wav Lawn 

he n re ,S T thint SpiSed; he Said jt rca,,y was a " English game And 
’ 1 ! n,nk ’ came out an essential part of him, his Englishness He 

dev S Wioif, the^English a coun\ryside. anCi " ,0uih ,h “ bst " as a 

busing, 1 h Thl! d , ?m " C "‘ h0!1,c - Now an d then hc had to R o on 
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forward to a spot of dolce far niente. And then a bloody telegram 
and here I am back again. Well, Gcschdft is Geschaft.” We would 
commiserate. “Anyhow I shall do it in the summer,” Pemberton 
would say. “ You know. Find a nice little pub in the country and 
just not open any damned telegrams. What about making up a 
party?” Of course we all said we would make up a party and of 
course nothing ever came of it. 

People used to comment, behind his back, that he could easily 
have cone home more if he had really wanted. Wags made out 
he was afraid his wife would be after him. His enemies (he had a 
fair number of enemies) used to say he was just a fraud. 1 think 
they were wrong. He was passionately fond of the England he had 
known. But he was nervous of the England of to-day. Ways had 
chanced and he had grown apart from his old friends. He dared not 
risk going back to England and finding that he did not fit there. 
There were some very sensitive spots about Pemberton. 


II 


That night I went out to the Clarkes who had a fair-sized detached 
house in Tsernigrad’s residential suburb. 

Joyce Clarke had stood the passage of time much better than 
her husband. I told her she looked under thirty: and indeed, by 
artificial light, she certainly looked much less than thirty-five. She 
was as full of beans as ever. People used to wonder why Joyce had 
ever married George, and I doubt if the Clarkes knew themselves 
George was the type one said was a very nice fellow and then there 
did not seem anything more to say about him. It was not as if he 
was wealthy. He was a salaried employee of the firm whose local 
representative he was. The salary was adequate, but it led only 
to a modest pension at the age of sixty-five. However he certainly 
a h very nice fellow, and perhaps a second colourful personality 
in the Clarke menage would have led to trouble. Joyce liked to 
amuse herself and had a taste for skating on thin ice. The older 
generation used to shake their heads and prophesy disaster Thcv 
were wrong J ° yc e had a lot of hard sense and knew exacily how 

married sixteen fa " ing ,hr ° U£h ' The >' had " ow 

I heard all the news George had not had time to tell in the 

With the fall of France his business had dropped to next 

His g0ne l0 work for thc Commercial Secretary 

in ell m ap P rov f t ^ the arrangement and were making up the difference 

After dinner we went back to the drawing room for coffee. 
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“What’s all this about Pemberton?” I asked. 
“Oh, my God,” said Joyce. 

“ I was fond of old Pemberton.” 


“ So were we. But he’s gone to seed.” 

“ I'm sorry.” 

“ Partly bad luck,” said George. “ But I’m afraid its mostly his 
own fault.” 

“Tell me,” I said. I settled myself in my chair and George 
Clarke recounted the decline of Pemberton. 

The beginning of his troubles was the Credit Anstalt crash of 
1931. Balkan banks followed suit. Customers were hit and could 
not buy; firms at home got cold feet and would not give credit. Pem¬ 
berton’s income in 1932 was probably less than half of what it had 
been in 1929. It was not only the money that went: friends went 
too. Local branches were wound up and the English managers 
departed. The corner table in the Continental Bar became depopu¬ 
lated. There were no permanent new arrivals, and the birds of 
passage—chartered accountants come out to conduct post mortems— 
were hardly the men to add to the gaiety of places like the Tabarin. 
Clarke stayed on. But he had never been a regular client of the 
Continental, and now, with a thirty per cent cut in his salary, he left 
the bar alone. The only one of the old gang left was Slaughter, 
and early in 1933 Slauchter died of peritonitis. It was a great blow 
to Pemberton. Not long afterwards he gave up his flat and took 

a villa two miles out of town. 

“ He was very fond of Slaughter,” I said 

“ Yes,” said Joyce, “ but it was the Lola affair that sent him out 


to the villa.” . _ , a .i 

This of course, was the first I had heard of Lola. Apparently 

she was a cabaret girl, one of those who conceived the idea of 
attaching herself permanently to Pemberton She was a pech. and 
turned up in the Tabarin in the spring of 1932. At first things 
followed their usual course. Lola was the choice of the month and 
was such a success that Pemberton wangled her an engagement at 
the Apollo, the rival establishment, for the following month. Then 
dip wanted Pemberton to get Zacharias to take her back to the 
Tabarin for the month after. Pemberton jibbed at this, there was 
a bit of a scene and Lola departed. Four months later she came 
back aoain and the same sort of thing happened. Then she was 
bacK , fnr rather lonecr but eventually wrote to Pemberton and 
suggested coming ba^ He replied puttfng her off. Nevertheless she 
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turned up with an engagement at the Apollo. Pemberton got tough. 
He never went near the place and took no notice of her messages 
and notes. Half Tscrnigrad knew the story and were sniggering at it. 
The next thing was that Lola threw herself off the Bina bridge. She 
certainly meant to kill herself, but a boatman saw her and fished her 
out, and after two days in hospital, she was all right again. There' 
was the usual police enquiry and the journalists attended and wrote 
it up. One paper, whose proprietor had a business grudge against 
Pemberton, ran an article saying that Pemberton and his^like were 
a danger to morals and to public order and ought to be deported. 
There is nothing to be done about that sort of article in Vuchinia 
The libel laws do not work on English lines. However Lola saw 
the article. She really believed Pemberton was going to be deported 
and she wrote begging him to forgive her. Pemberton was only 
l 5 P e L5 eni tough as far as girls were concerned and agreed to meet 
her. The upshot was they would always be friends but it would be 
better to part. Pemberton squared the local variety agent who fixed 
up a tour for Lola to Turkey and Egypt and Lola departed. But 

movetothe viMa Pcmbcrton a J ’ olt - Hcncc ’ according to Joyce, the 

• The experiment was a success. Matilda liked the villa and 
Pemberton. liked it too. He still looked in to the Continental Bar 
most evenings; if he found congenial company he would stay in 
town to dinner, which often led to an all night sitting in the cabarets 

di SfftJT 80 ° f f u Ur , n . ,ghts a wcck hc dincd at home, listened to 
the radio a„d was , n bed by tvvelvc. The villa had a nice-sized 

magazines‘and h^ ert °, n SOt Vcry , kccn on - Hc took gardening 
a ° „ zl, J es J[J d llad sc 9 ds scnt out from home. By 1935 Tscrnigrad 
bt^an to fill up again. Pemberton had little in common with 

S ? al tourists with whom the Balkans were coming into fashion 
irdnin!f rC ^ aS an lll i t ® r f s ! 1,1 v »chmian minerals and the geologists and 

worsJ he pc C oDW^f V l" ? " Cr u e s °,° d J' cars - But business got steadily 

never did P Th-re P vas y ,h? Ah* '*'?* limCS wcre coming. but they 

was the Spanish civil war th'T™ CnS !? a ," d Sancti °ns. There 
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got busy. In 1936 the German-Vuchinian Clearing Agreement was 
signed. Next year Germany took 42 per cent of Vuchinia’s exports 
and provided 33 per cent of her imports. For 1938 the figures rose to 
71 per cent and 65 per cent. Pemberton was being squeezed out. He 
got* the agency for an American firm of mining equipment manu¬ 
facturers. “ He dabbled in options. But with the Czech trouble loom¬ 
ing in the sky London and Paris no longer wished to put money 
into mining ventures in Vuchinia. Pemberton had great hopes of 
one property. Ho was chief shareholder in the syndicate that owned 
the rights. The Germans were smelling round it—they were then 
smelling round everything—and Pemberton elaborated a scheme with 
a German concern under which the latter would provide the plant in 
return for shares in the company that was to be formed. It was a 
complicated scheme involving manipulations with blocked douros in 
Vuchinia and blocked marks in Germany. But the Germans meant 
business and so did Pemberton, and they were making headway. 
However, just after Munich a rival Vuchinian group disputed Pem¬ 
berton’s title to the property. The lawyers got busy, and the Minister 
of Mines appointed a commission. But the rival group—who included 
some of Pemberton’s old enemies—were not content to leave it at 
that. One morning, out of the blue, Pemberton was arrested on a 
charge of fraudulent evasion of taxes, and was presented with a b it 
going back to 1926 and amounting to ten million douros. Taxation in 
Vuchinia is a risky business. Some firms keep two sets of books one 
for themselves and one for the fiscal authorities. Pemberton did not 
go so far as this ; but when they searched his office, as they did on the 
morning of his arrest they found things one would have preterred them 
not to find. Some months before Pemberton, having to cut down office 
expenses, had dismissed one of his bookkeepers. This man had been 
got at by the rival group and laid the information. 

Pemberton’s lawyer got him out of prison on substantial bai , 
but the enemy were not finished yet. Pemberton rcce.ved a not.ee 
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ground. Then the commission of the Ministry of Mines decided 
against Pemberton, and, though he appealed, the Germans began to 
negotiate with the rival group. 

“ Poor old Pemberton,” I said. 

“ He had a thin time,” said George. 

“How did he keep going?” 

God knows. He had all sorts of schemes. He used to come 
and see me every week with sonic mad proposition. Even if tlicv'd 
been any good, which they weren’t. 1 hadn’t any money to gamble 
with. I told him so. Bui I knew he was hard up, so I offered to lend 
him a hundred pounds. That rather offended him and he never came 
to see me again. Next thing we heard he had sold the villa.” 

“ What about Matilda?” 

He sent her back to Slovenia. That shows what a bad wav he 
was m-getting rid of Matilda. He sold all his furniture got rid of 
his car and went to live in a small bedroom at the Continental ” 

The next development was a letter to the Legation from Mrs 

S e 2 1 Tte c n Sden , co . m P ,a ' nin ? that her allowance was not 
mg paid. The Consul asked Pemberton to call and read him the 

ohL Pe H mberl °, n l0 f his tcm P cr and said that he was? not "o i n c 
to have a damned jack-m-office interfering in his private affairs*" So 

£ £F “ sabtH 

Hr j* rsga s - z £~ 

was reinforced n & r Te a r tu,ch" arHved° 2“ Le |«W" 

lournalists joined up one by one with the Press^Attar^ p"' 1 Bnt ' sh 

offer ht T' ' Wr / d * ‘h C e he War e SfficeTo 

Attache. The Military Attachd $ ° ^ t0 the Military 
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after various reminders, the War Office turned the application down. 
Pemberton talked vaguely of going back to England and enlisting, 
but of course at his age the idea was ridiculous. So he stayed on, in 
his bedroom at the Continental. Now and then he did a little business, 
just enough to keep his head above water. He had a firm belief that 
both Yugoslavia and Vuchinia were coming into the war on our side 
and when that happened he would get a war job with the Vuchinians. 

In the spring of 1940 the Continental asked him to vacate his 
room. It was natural for the management to be tired of him. He 
could no longer carry his drink as he used to; he was apt to get 
quarrelsome and to spill cigarette ends and alcohol over the furniture. 
In the old days, when he had plenty of money to spend, it was easier 
to overlook that sort of thing. As it was he rather lowered the tone of 
the place. The climax was at one of the Thursday “Diplomatic 
Dances,” when he came in very drunk and hit the Italian Air Attache. 
The story went round the town of course and our Minister was 
annoyed: at that time Italy was still sitting on the fence and word had 
been passed out to be careful of Italian susceptibilities. 

Pemberton’s finances became steadily worse. In July he got to 
know that the Commercial Secretary wanted to increase his staff, and 
put in for the job. It shov/s what a bad way he was in that he could 
bring himself to ask for it, or even think that he had a serious chance 
of being considered. They offered the job to George Clarke. 

“It was a bit awkward for me.” said George. “I knew Pem¬ 
berton was after it. He thinks I’ve done the dirty on him and ever 
since then he won’t speak to me. But what could I do? My own 
business had dropped to nothing. And I was quite certain that 
even if I refused they wouldn’t take on Pemberton. 

“There was another thing against him which I didn’t know of at 
the time Our Minister was having a private talk with Filitsky 

that mining business that didn t go through. 

*. K’.'srs,? .w. i. . 

syndicate that did Pemberton out of his rights. I told Sir Horace 
that and I think he understood. 

“ I should hope he did.” 
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** Yes. But I don't think he wanted to have anybody in the 
Legation that was even talked of that way. You know, Caesar’s wife. 
1 only heard about it a couple of months ago. The Imperial Joint 
Purchasing office were opening a branch here and Pemberton put in 
for the job with them. I did what I could for him but it wasn’t any 
use. He probably thinks I prevented him gettting it.” 

“ Where’s he living now?” I asked. 

“ At the Savoy, down by the station.” 

It used to be a dingy sort of place.” 

e Yes ;, LoIa wants him to take a little flat, but he sticks on at 
the Savoy. 

“ I thought Lola had gone.” 

She came back. That was last winter. There was a rcconcilia- 

‘'° n n a " d n a r agr ^ shc , should stay on a bit - Then her passport 
,Jhe Czech Consulate was closed down and she didn't want 
to go to the Germans for another one. so she’s got nothing to travel 

her ahnnr W °M S ' he T a . bann - 1 expect Pemberton's glad to have 

noL 'i !" f • 1 be the succesi > he used to be with cabaret cirls 
now hes lost his money. It isn’t as if he was young and beautiful 

W Wt h Ca t n 1 have T any frlends - The old crowd have all gone He 
won t speak to us. And he hates the Legation.” 

“Poorold Pemberton,” I said. 

it was after midnight and I got up to go. 

the fir |t sa 'd Joyce, “that a boy friend has come 

about somebody dse ’-' een ^ a " d Spent the Whole cve,lin S ta| h'"S 
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outside; they were working late. It was the first time, since war began, 
that I had seen so much as the outside of a German institution. I 
speculated idly as to which of the windows would be most fruitful 
to slip a bomb through. The next street held memories of my 
emotional past. There used to be a hairdressing establishment with a 
red-haired manicurist, whom I had once been much in love with. 
For three months she had cleverly kept me in play, and then, still 
more cleverly, had married one of her more substantial clients. I had 
spent days of bitterness and humiliation, and then had gone back to 
the cabarets. I made a little detour to pass the place, but the hair¬ 
dressing establishment had vanished. I wondered if my capacity for 
bitterness and humiliation had vanished too. 

There were two main doors in the block that forms the Con¬ 
tinental. One was the main hotel entrance and the other led down to 
the Tabarin, which was under separate management. By the latter 
door was an illuminated frame with the Tabarin’s bill for the current 
month. I stopped and looked at it. 

Tabarin Darning & Bar 
Sc/ilager—A trakeioni 


The bill was just as it always had been. It came from the same 
printer and was almost certainly rolled off the same type. And the 
“ Sc/ilager Atrakcionir to judge by the names, might well have 
figured in a list of 1925. Wanda Orlova, Carlo and Bogey. Kity 
Manhattan, Ossi and Anni. Grisctte. At the bottom, among the 
names in small lettering, with Lola. I pushed open the door and 


went down. . . . . 

I saw Pemberton almost at once. There was a semicircle ot 

boxes round the dancing floor and he was in the one at the end, next 
to the orchestra. He was by himself sitting bent over his drink. I 
made my way between the little tables and tapped him on the 
shoulder.' He > looked up. stared, and his face suddenly lit into 


recognition. 

“ Well I’m-” he said. T , , 

He was so obviously delighted to see me that I was touched 
I had to say when 1 had come, where I was staying and what I was 
doing There was shouts for Zacharias who was made to remember 

" ,e Vy thiHsTa? Pemberton. “ Wha, was it you 

always hud—brandy and soda? 
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“ Brandy and water.” 

‘‘That’s what I thought. Zacharias, where's that daninod waiter 
of yours?” 

“Perhaps the gentleman would like champagne,” said Zacharias. 

“ Don’t be a bloody fool. Brandy and soda—I mean water. Well 
this is great. You don’t look a day older.” 

“ Nor do you,” I said. 

' I had reached the stage when I always seemed to be savins that 
to people. But Pemberton looked a lot older. His hair was greyer 
and thinner, there were heavy lines in his face and he looked flabby. 
The whole Tabarin was older too, more seedy and moth eaten than I 
remembered it. 


1 You can't get away with that,” said Pemberton. “ 1 look mv 
age. But look here, we must celebrate your arrival. Zacharias, make 
that bloody band of yours play Tipperary.” 

“ I cannot do that. It is forbidden.” 

“ Get on with it.” 


It is forbidden by the police. I should go to prison.” 

Zacharias grinned at me and sidled away. 

The cabaret show had finished before I arrived and the oi r j s 
ucre coming back one by one from the dressing room for the dancin** 
if very impressed with them. Of course wartime travli 

ooorl w£1n We \/ ke ,f. pi . nfi ou V" os t of lhe foreign artistes, and perhaps 
n 8 y uch l n,an 8 ,rl5 ! stl,! Preferred manicuring to cabaret 
not haH per ^ a P s . I . was 8 ettm g middle aged and crochetty, and had 

shaky. ' '°° ked d °™ 31 ° Ur ^rton', 

" Tell me about yourself,” I said. 

“Oh, I’m just a bloody wash out. Nobodv wants me The 
“ Rubbish*” *1 id^ ^ Legation thinks rm pro-German." 

^ ^ TP t. ^ ,, • . _ Legation crowd?” 

„ The y seem all right.” 

Damned little pansies.” 

A tall dark girl arrived in our box. 

of mine” “ L ° Ia ” Said Pemberton - "Lola, meet a very old friend 


“I am very pleased.” said Lola, 
from Pemberton. IhewaTbig L^on^Ta^ 

flex. rce : /e,ss~ B 
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up. Ten years ago she must have been handsome, but looks do not 
last long in places like the Tabarin. 

“ I’ve heard all about you from Putzi,” she said. Putzi 
apparently was her pet name for Pemberton. “ He often talks to me 
about old times.” 


"In that bloody Legation,” Pemberton went on, “all they think 
of is sitting on their bottoms and hanging on to their jobs. There 
was talk at one time of my going there to work with the Commercial 
Secretary. But they didn’t like the idea of that. I’d have told them 
what I thought of them and made them get a move on. So they 
picked George Clarke because they thought he’d bumcrawl to them, 
which he does. And they put it about that I’m pro-German.” 

He finished his glass and called for the waiter. I could see he 
could not carry his drink as he used to. 

“It makes me vomit,” he said. “And what’s our damned 
Government in London up to? Why don’t they do something? 
Tell me that. Why don’t they send a bloody army to Salonika?” 

“ Perhaps we are.” 

“ I don’t mean two boys and a catapult. I mean ten armoured 
divisions.” 

“We may have to make the tanks,” I said. “And anyhow 
there's shipping.” 

“ All right. I’ve heard all about that. But it doesn’t make any 
difference to the fact that if we want to do any good we’ve got to 
have a proper army out here. Look at the Greeks. They’re fighting. 
These people here would fight. This afternoon I ran into Panche. 
He used to be my chauffeur and now he’s got a job at the Power 
Station. He’s all right. And then there’s Tonko. Do you remember 


Tonko?” . 

I thought back fifteen years and the image of Tonkovitch 

returned to me, a young Vuchinian business man who came in on 
some of our binges and could even see Pemberton under the table. 

“Yes,” I said, “I remember him.” 

“ Tonko can’t stand the Germans, just can’t stand cm. He had 
an arrangement with this place that whenever he came down and 
had got his drink the band would start up Tipperary -Then hed 

get up and raise his glass and say- Hitler (the phrase> « un 

printable in English and even more objectionable in Vuchinian). 
“Then he’d look round to see if any Germans were about and if 
there were he’d say it again in German. Well, one night a great 
Hackenschmidt of a Hun knocked Tonko clean out. But he wasn 
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going io lie down under that. When he could see out of his eyes 
again he came along with four of the toughest lads out of his ware¬ 
house. Put them at a table at the back just to wait and see. After 
an hour or so in came the big German with a couple of pals. Up 

got Tonko and did his - Hitler .stuff. Then the Huns went for 

Tonko and the lads from the warehouse went for the Huns. Mv 
God they made a mess of them. No damned rubbish about not 
kicking a man in the kidneys once you'd got him down. One of the 
Huns was in hospital for three months. Then the German Legation 
made a fuse. and the police brought out an order—no Tipperary. I 
tell you these people are all right. So are the Serbs. The Bulgars 
aren't any bloody good, but these lads here and the Serbs will light 
as well as the Greeks, but we’ve got to have a proper army to back 
them up.” 

“ I think people recognise that.” 

“It’s no good people recognising it unless they bloodv well do 
something. And what are they doing? The day the Huns walked 
into Holland I got a card from the Legation—your Legation—that 
Lady Eleanor Gibbs was coming out to give a lecture on British Folk 
Dancing. My God, British Folk Dancing!” 

“That’s not the fault of the Legation.” I said. “ If London send 
out Lady Eleanor Gibbs they’ve got to trot her around. Anyhow 
things are better now.” 

“And about time, too. Anyhow you've come out. That’s 
something. I want you to have a talk with Tonko.” 

Lola was getting bored. 

“I want Putzi to go to London,” she said, “and work in the 
Intendantur. Then he could take me with him. I have often 
wanted to go to London.” 

“Extraordinary thing about women.” said Pemberton. “ they 
don't take the slightest bloody interest in the war unless it affects 
their own personal interests.” 

“ B »t Pu tzi it is right that I should want to be with you.” 

She slipped her arm into his and 1 felt it was a mistake for Lola 
to be coquettish, and a mistake for any woman to be coquettish with 
Pemberton, aged sixty and moth-eaten and rapidlv getting drunk. 
Admittedly I should be getting drunk myself; but 1 was dead sober 
and had no wish to get drunk. 

“These bloody little pansies-” Pemberton was off on his 

theme again, and went on and on. I knew what he felt. I myself 
had had much the same frustration and unreasoning jealousy those 
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months when I was hunting for a war job in Cairo. It would be no 
use arguing with Pemberton. In any case I had nothing to say. 
But to listen to him was like watching a child scratching a sore. 
The sore would get worse and worse the more it scratched. I got up. 

“Hell,” said Pemberton, “you can’t go to bed yet.” 

“I didn’t get much sleep last night.” 

“ Tonko ought to be here soon. I want you to meet Tonko.” 

“There’s plenty of time for that. Will you be in the bar to¬ 
morrow?” 

“ I never go to that bloody place now.” 

“Then we'll meet somewhere else.” 

“ I had a row with that bloody place. I went in one night when 
they had a dance on, and there was some damned little Wop thinking 
himself a hell of a fellow, dancing round and sticking his bottom out. 
Well, when he came round opposite me I gave it a smart tap. He 
didn’t like that much and so when he came round again I gave it 
another. Hard. He didn't like that at all. There was a bit of a 
row and the damned hotel took his part. So I walked out. What 
the hell could I do?” 

“I’ll be seeing you,” I said. 

Lola got up and assured me how nice it had been to make my 
acquaintance and how she hoped I would be coming down to the 
Tabarin again very soon. 

I went out and round to the hotel and up to my bedroom on 
the fourth floor. 

An absurd song that we used to sing in the old days of the 
Continental Bar kept humming in my memory. It was about a 
mother who gave her very thin baby a bath. She turned aside for 
a minute and came back to find the baby vanished. “Oh, where is 
my infant?” in anguish she cried when the voice of an Angel in 
Heaven replied (then came the chorus): 

Your baby has gone down the plughole 
Your baby has gone down the plug. 

The poor little thing was so frail and so thin 
He should have been washed in a jug. 

Your baby is perfectly happy. 

He'll never want bathing no more. 

He’s floating away down the drainpipe — 

Not lost but gone before. 
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The words seemed to me the perfect expression of forlorn 
futility, an apt comment on a man who goes back to a second rate 
Balkan capital in the hope of recovering his lost youth and finding 
a congenial position from which to win the war. 

The central heating was full on and my room was incredibly 
stuffy. There was no black-out of course then in Tsernigrad. I 
opened the window. My room faced North-East, and in front of it 
the ground sloped down sharply to the Danube. I looked into the 
darkness where the great river rolled away to Ronmania. It was very 
still outside. Turning back to my room I found 1 had forgotten to 
order a bottle of mineral water. It would have been no good to ring 
the bell at that hour, but the night porter might have a stock. I 
walked down the stairs to the lounge. In the semi-darkness I could 
hear snoring. The night porter, tie and collar loosened, was lying 
asleep on the largest divan—three cushions arranged over his body 
to keep him warm. My footsteps roused him. 

“Can you get me some mineral water?” 

“ Yes,” he said, and carefully removed the cushions. He got up 
und produced a bottle from behind the reception counter. 

“ I’m afraid I woke you up,” I said. 

That doesn t matter. Would you like some brandy?” 

“ All right. And get one for yourself.” 

. He dived down behind the counter again and brought up a 
bottle of Vuchinian brandy and two little glasses. 1 

“How much?” I asked. 

"Twenty-four douros for the brandy, and eight for the mineral 
w atcr. 


He produced a little roll 


I gave him forty and smelled the brandy. Pemberton I 
remembered, always used to maintain that local brandy smelt ’of 
castor oil. He was more or less right. * 

“Here's luck,” I said. 

Your health,” said the night porter, 
of cigarettes and offered me one. 

Is the war coming here?” he asked. 

How should I know?” 

You’re at the Legation.” 

“Why do you think that?” I asked. „„ c ,. , nau i e!t the hotel 
Legation™'" 2 1 DOt kn ° Wn mysel£ that 1 should be at the 
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When I had left the hotel 
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All foreigners are at their Legations now. Englishmen, 
Germans, Italians. All except American journalists.” 

He drank some of his brandy. 

“ I hope the war doesn’t come here,” he said. “ What’s it all 
about anyhow? What are they fighting for?” 

44 The English are fighting for their existence.” 

44 The Enslish don’t need to worry about their existence. They’re 
too rich to have to worry. It’s the little people that have to worry.” 

‘‘We’re helping the little people.” 

44 1 don't know about that. Czechoslovakia finished. Poland 
finished. Norway finished. Holland finished. Belgium finished. 

. 44 The war isn’t over yet.” 

44 I’m not saying anything against the English,” said the porter. 
44 They drink a lot—especially journalists and engineers. But they re 
all right. Except tourists and people that come out to conferences, 
jhey’re not bad, mind you; just not like other people. They re afraid 

of their women for one thing.” 

44 All of them?” 

44 Well, those that come here. We had some English delegation 
here Educationalist or Parliamentarians or somethmg liket that. 
Five men and a woman. The first mght there was a banquet- 
s^eches you know and all that sort of thtng. They came back abou 
one O'clock and I took them up in the lift. They satd good mght 

rW^ha, an ^ 
^cydidkhc^k^inf mywerc ail frightened of the lady.” 

44 who wns she? 9 I asked. 

shouldn’t tell her. ’ 

:: itS 

^3..^& do about that? 
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Do they expect us to fight the Germans by ourselves? Mind you, I 
don’t want the Germans here, though some Germans arc all right. 
But it’s like this. My \illage is up in the North, by the frontier. Ai 
the beginning of the last war the Serbs came and killed our two cows. 
1 was a cl ild then. In 1915 the Hungarians came, and after them 
the Bulgars. There was some trouble with the Bulgars. I don't 
know what it was. Anyhow the soldiers killed my father and took 
away his sister and raped her. They found her body two days after¬ 
wards with the breasts cut oft. I wasn’t there then. They'd sent me 
into Tsernigrad to live with some relations. But 1 heard all about 
it. They left my mother alone. I don’t know whv. She set up a 
little shop and in 1918 the French came and stole all her stock. So 
I dont want the war to come here. I don’t want the Germans but 
Id sooner have the Germans than a war. War’s a bad thing for 
little people. It may be all right for the English.” 

“What about the bombing of London?” 


“ 1 don’t know about that.” he said. 
I see in the papers.” 


“I don't believe everything 


do T or bel1 ran £- a " d the porter unlocked it to admit some late 
revellers. I went up in the lift with them. It was now quite cold in 
my loom, and I closed most of the window. Straight ahead over 
Roumama, the night sky was softening into pale grey. From down 

Taharin 3 ? 1 C | thC - Chink , a . nd c,atlcr of an ca rly tram. Down in the 
Tabarin Zacharias would be making out his final bills. 


IV 

!f^ L M Y H b hPp amC 3 f‘ Pher officer; and aflcr two or three days I fell as 

wammm 


us any telegram they sent the Foreign Office. I wondered how it 
had been possible to deal with them without a whole time man for 
cipher work. I had quite a lot of help. Anyone in the Chancery 
with a spare moment, and sometimes one or other of the Secretaries, 
would come and lend me a hand. Even so we could barely keep 
pace with the work. 

I used to arrive at the Chancery soon after nine, work till half¬ 
past one take an hour’s sleep after lunch and be back at four. I 
would then work on till nine or half-past, have dinner at a little 
restaurant round the corner, and come back afterwards. I finally 
o 0 t back to the Continental any time between midnight and two. 
It was stuffy in the Chancery and I derived my stimulus to work 
chiefly from cups of thick, boiled tea which the Chancery servant 
brought round at 11 a.m., 4.30 p.m., 10.30 p m. and at any other 
timelhat one liked to ring for it. Looking back on it I mostvividly 
associate the Chancery with dirty tea cups standing about on filing 
cabinets and tables. Another memory is of ever smoldering 
cigarette stubs, perched precariously on the lid of a tin of Gold Flake. 
Cookson. the assistant archivist, had his table just in front of mine. 
He would light a cigarette and then be called away, and the cigare Xe 
would burn through till it toppled over and scarred ^ addition^to.the 
mttern of black furrows along the edge of the table. Miss Mulholland, 
who was Spartan in all things and disliked the atmosphere of fug 

. ctr\\p smoke was sometimes moved to open the window, filling 

the Place whh an icy Eastern blast and scattering papers like autumn 
}?*?? There would be a mass protest from everyone else (except 
Miss Hickson, who disliked draughts but was loyal to her friend 
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usually be identified as quotations from something the Minister had 
said, or from a leading article in the Daily Telegraph. His under¬ 
study, Cookson, was the enfant terrible of the Chancery. He was a 
regular patron, as far as his salary allowed, of places like the Tabarin. 
He liked to try to shock Greenwood, but could never provoke him 
to anything more than a pained silence. He was rather in awe of 
our two ladies. On my second morning he wanted to tell me a risky 
story, and asked Miss Hickson, who was in hearing, to stop her car*. 

No, I w.h not stop my cars,'* said Miss Hickson. “ And I am 
quite sure nobody wants to hear your story.'’ Cookson piped down. 

Of our visitors Hamerton. the Third Secretary, was a very youne 

CooWnn° Se ?! tcmpts lo f. sse « his authority often led to friction with 
Cookson. He was inclined to be abrupt and docmatic possibly 

and Ive hld'htT^n H ° d ‘ d n ° l qu, \ e know whaf to m akc of me 

and had little to say to one another. The Second Secretary 

VNhauon, was the man in the green suit I had seen on mv firvi 

morning. He came of one of the great brewing dynasties, and a note 

ot awe would come into Cookson's voice when he told me nf hi- 

vast wealth: Wharton had all the affability of the e y ch H 

holp m me t0 ‘V° ,ha " lhe olhers and would ‘f^c offer” 

if I hadany difStik BuW °" ^ rCmind me '° g ° *° *im 
Minister remained^ nvisibfe^a'd of an / difficulties. The 
members of the Leg."^"? ^ ° ,hCr 

conscience SeS meVneg.eetof Pemff 1 . nohrtd >’- Mv 

to have time to make a date lid J bm - 1 ncvcr seemed 

to the Tabarin. In fact wha? with 1 ? aS t0 ° t,red to $° down 

was always tired_tired in tho mr. * C ° n ^ bours an d the stale air I 

slipped out for dinner andunuXalT’ t,ICd at , lunch - tj rcd when I 

my ciphers into the safe and called upa 1 Iockcd 

tmcntal. In a wav I sunnr*^ mf7 ^ l ,!°, go back to lhe Con- 

absorbing to keep me afcrt. SeeinTaVrt^ ? Ila ^, bee . n sufficiently 
I had, so to speak, an inside view of tl^ C confidential telegrams 
>t was I was merely depressed It maJb w ? rId war - But as 

and* J l,ou\ 0 Th^e"r r 1 a,r d c„r ChaniCal 
Foreign Office prosed 
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armies were forming up in sinister obscurity in Roumania and Bul¬ 
garia. I wanted news of a British force in Salonika. But this I did 
not get. Greece went on fighting. The Vuchinian Prime Minister, 
M. Meldin, made a public statement—duly enciphered and sent home 
that Vuchinia would maintain her integrity and independence and 

. . a a a a a • 1 1 ' 1 ' _ X / _ _ _ _ I _ _ . . 1 . 4 »« 


seek to live in amity with all her neighbours. Two Yugoslav states¬ 
men left Belgrade for an undisclosed destination. Then came the news 
that Yugoslavia had adhered to the Three Power Pact. Next morning 
West ram 7 me up on the house telephone and asked me to look in and 
see him ^1 found him busily writing at a table piled elbow high with 
papers He pushed some of the files away, enquired again how I was 
uettina on and explained he had asked me to come to him rather man 
him coming to see me because there was no need for all the people 
in the Chancery to hear what he wanted to say. Then he got down 

to the subject. 

“Some time ago." he said, ‘‘we privately advised the colony that 
the women and children had better leave for Egypt. One docsn t want 
lo beTarmist. but it's as well to be on the safe side. Most of them 
went but there are still a ccitam number here. Now that \ ugoslasia 
has signed the Pact the sooner they go the better." 

“ Yes.” I said. 

“Perhaps you’ll pass the word to your friends. For instance 

there’s Mrs. Cla'rke." ’ . 

I felt that Joyce was enjoying the position of Queen Bee too muen 

to be easily persuaded to leave ; but I did not say anything. 

“ I’m <ure you’ll do what you can " West went on. " But this is 
the noint There will be about ten of them. Of course we hope the r 
iournevwill be perfectly easy. But one can’t take things for granted 
V ^ „ n « r in’t he absolutely certain of what will be the position in 
JXns wJien"theyhget^here 6 So it has been suggested that some one 

should go with them to act as escort. . 

“ Hell.” I said. “ I didn't come here to escort ladies on Hellenic 

tours.” 

West protested. 


“ My dear fellow, no one would dream o suggesting yourself. 
You’re doing much too useful work to be spared. Oh, no. We were 


thinking of Pemberton. 

“ Perfectly serious. After all. he’s a practical business man and 
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c°uld do it. And then he could be spared. He's the only Englishman 
in the place not actively helping in the war effort. You were at one 

him to takelt o f n h ” S ^ WC h ° PC y ° U 11 USe your influcncc to induce 

“ 1 don ’t see much hope of that,” I said. 

“ It would be partly for his own good. The Germans might walk 

m. We hope they won't, but they might. In that case the rest of 
us would be protected to some extent by our diplomatic stains 

n 5f S n °u d, P lomatic sta tus. And then, perhaps you haven't 
»l h ‘ S ’, there have been d °ubts expressed about his Royalty ” 

That s all rubbish,” I said. y ‘ 

“ I think so too.” 

“ Damned lies put about by some of his local enemies ” 

sSi r- ss 

Wa •' i Wh h r t , n0,hin8 , C0Uld Save him a concc„;?a C ,io n Cr ca a „"p id 

country join the ThreePoweripacf.’’ 0 hapPCn? ” 1 asked ' “ Wi " this 

that theYugosIavs^hav^si^ed I dXfthink T't' ,°J- cou ™ r"ow 
wishful thinking about Vuchinia ” VC sboidd indulge in any 

“ I see.” 


effect. Now in^Yu^osIavia^th^no'lV ° n h ° W the Pact works out in 
but there is another^factor, and Uhfak we a h dmittc . dly u nstablc. 
Yugoslavia is concerned, the Patt will onfv^n? a M 0pC that ’. as far as 
sions and not the passage of Axis troops.” V Cntdl econom,c conccs- 

“ I see,” I said again. 

SsSH&Sr sr'r'"'« 5 -s 

«... « 
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“Exactly. But our one chance is by keeping in with the Presi¬ 
dent and the M.F.A.” 

“And Filitsky doesn't like Pemberton," I said, “and so 
Pemberton must go." 

“ That’s putting it a little crudely. But it is a fact that Pemberton 
is mixed up with some rather shady elements here who are all out to 
make trouble for Filitsky and for the Government as a whole. And 
if there was trouble the fact of Pemberton, an Englishman, being in¬ 
volved would of course be a gift for the Germans.” 

“ If the Vuchinian Government don’t like him why don't they 
turn him out?” 4 

“ If they tried to turn him out he would probably come here and 
ask us to intervene. That’s what happened before. And if this time 
we didn't intervene he’d probably get a question asked in Parliament 
at home. No. the best thing would be for him to leave of his own 
accord. So I hope you’ll be able to persuade him to go with these % 
ladies. Of course the Consul is really looking after this, but there 
was a little trouble between him and Pemberton—I'm afraid 
Pemberton went out of his way to be offensive. So we're relying on 

vou." 

“ I’ll see him," I said. “ But I don’t think he'll go." 


k 


'V 


^ I ° ff ^ car * 

u nca r peted"* pal sage* C \v i't h^d u s t y° pafni s ‘r" 0 j lo " s 

the °". ««^'of 

and an announcement of the Leipzig Fair* 1 °o °l ^ t,in ^ ll| gh Castle 

““d the porter told me his key was there on theh™ , f ^ mbcrt °"' 
not in his room. I tried the cafl JK h b ° a !‘ d 50 that he "as 

j££sr uss & r 

SSl’t the^a^encTwere S 

This part was used as die restaurant Pen h„ b 'f S W1,h dolhs ‘hem. 
but I saw Lola sitting by herself aeainst ^ wit?" "? S nowl 'ere about 

her. She reproached^ « K£S co^' '&'T*Rjg£ 

appointed. 'Zd eX sowLs 8 , y ° U emy " igh ''* s,,e said - “ Putti was dis^ 

“ I* v « been very busy.” 

come now 36 Pm z f wdl^Tb^^.^ H e °^ deJ - rnl S'^ you've 
Hes with Tonkovitch.” * H " cnt to sc e some people. 

! was worried about something. 

.^ t , s wron S with that?” I said. 

They re always talking politics.” 
tt s hard not to nowadays ” 

: lattfi rsr- - *»*». «. «, 

something 0 ” ‘ k "°"'' 1 don '‘ 1,ke >*■ I think Tonkovitch is after 
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She paused. 

“Do you think the Germans will come here?” she asked. 

“ No,” I said. 

“ I think they will. I’m frightened. It will be bad for me if they 
do. I’m a Czech.” 

“ If you feel anxious you ought to leave.” 

“ I haven’t got a passport.” 

“That can be fixed up.” 

“Anyhow I don’t want to leave without Putzi. I suppose you 
think love is silly.” 

“No, I don’t ” I said. “ But you might both go away.” 


“ I thought we were going to at one time. He used to talk about 
going back to London and working in the lntendantur. Then he got 
in with Tonkovitch and now they’re always talking politics and he 
doesn’t want to go.” 

“Couldn’t you go on ahead?” 

“ What should I do by myself? He’s lost his money and couldn't 
send me any. It would be different if we’re together. He spends less 
when I’m with him. I can cook and sew and if we went away together 
and took a little flat we could live very cheaply. But if he stays here 
alone and goes about with Tonkovitch he’ll get into trouble. 

There were tears in Lola’s eyes. 


“ You should persuade him to go.” I said. 

“ I try, but it’s no good. Why don’t you do it? You re at the 
Legation. Why don’t you make him go?” 

“ We’ll see,” I said. “ Meanwhile I’m hungry.” 

We moved over to the table with the cleanest tablecloth and con¬ 
sulted the waiter. There was neither lamb nor sucking pig. which are 
the safest things to order in a place like the Savoy. So we had burner 
Schnitzel which is the next safest. We also had a litre of red wine 


and Lola began to feel better. 

“ We’ll fix things,” I said. “ And anyhow don't worry about your 


pnssport.” 

“ It isn’t easy to arrange passports. When I was in Istanbul there 
was an Austrian girl working in the same place. We^ the AnscWuss 
came and then her passport ran out and she was afraid to ask the 
Germans for another passport because her father was a Jew, thoug 1 
she was quite bbnde hersdf. Well, an Englishman used to come 
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down to the place ana made out lie was in the English Consulate and 
she hoped he would get her an English passport. She slept with him 
for a week and then she found he wasn't at the Consulate at all.” 

“ Bad luck,” I said. 

“She asked him what he thought she’d been sleeping with him 
for, and he said he thought because she liked him.” 

“ Men like to think that.” 

“She fairly went for him. She told him she didn't like him and 
t .* ^ she ^ been after that she d have found sonic one who was better 
at it than he was. But she never got an English passport.” 

“That's too bad.” 

“In the end she married a Turk. We’ve got a Turkish girl in 

Jie Tdbarm. \, hv don t you come along more? We could find a <ur! 
for you. ° 

” I’m too busy,” I said. 

‘ Have you got a girl in the town?” 

“ No.” 

“ It’s bad for a man to go without.” 

Very likely. I said, “but I'm too tired at night to want girls ” 

i hen Pemberton came in. He had had a few drinks but ,whi 
more than he could carry. I had expected to see l.im depressed abZ 

cheerful There were‘the inevitable 


her turn. We promised tofoltow^. ’ a " d ge ‘ ,Cad >' ** 

a P-ty^of Enghshwo,^ ndl "ifas 
Where are they sending them >” 

“ Egypt.” 

“ WJio’s going?” 

altogether!" C ' arkC if can « ct ^ to go; About ten of them 
' :cept° r " m ° mCm 1 had thc ast0i '>shing impression he was goin* to 


•; They ought to take Lola." he said, 
ohe s not a British subject.” 
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“ Hell, she's an ally. She's a Czech.” 

“ if you went as escort you could take her too.” 

Pemberton grinned. 

“ I’ve got other ideas/' he said. “ No, you just tell them to take 
Lola. And now I’ve got something to talk to you about. Let s have 
another drink/’ 

He clapped his hands to call the waiter and ordered another litre 
of red wine The place was gelling empty now. Three tables away 
from us a couple of Vuehiman majors were finishing their meal. Over 
in the cafe part were a group of obvious politicians and another group 
of obvious P commercial S travellers. At the table by the far door two 
rather seedy old men w'crc playing chess. 

“Will you keep this strictly to yourself?” he asked. 

“ Yes ” 

“ Well, listen. Can you get hold of a couple of hundred tommy 
guns?” 

“I doubt it.” . „ 

“Do you know anybody at G.H.Q. m Cairo. 

“Yes. Two or three.” 

The waiter appeared with our wine and we sat smoking till he 

was out of earshot. , 

“ You could write to them, ’^ said Pemberton. 

“ It’s not as easy as all that.” . , , T , 

Rut they want arms. , . .. -t v* 

“Are you sure if they ^"nd\ C an tel. vou this. 

People think of me as jusJ a in cabarets and I do get tight. 

and gets tight. Well. 1 . few enemies and damned little else. 

I’ve lost my money and made a ;w busjness with them and 

But I do know the Vuchinian d ith them and got tight with 

quarrelled with them and g vears "by God I know them. And 

££2*5 sSsSSSstt'" - “ - 
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Who’s behind all this?” I asked. 
He’s in it.” • 




Tonko?” 




What about the Array?” 

” That’s all right. That’s being looked after.” 

I drank some more red wine. What was worrying me was 
whether any serious conspirators would take a man with Pemberton’s 
habits into their confidence. 

‘‘Suppose it’s all phoney,” I said. 

‘‘What do you mean?” 

i, "conceivable the Germans would want to provoke trouble 

nV l L g ^ . Cm thc K XCUSC 10 wa!k in - How do know this whole 
stunt isn t being lun by some agent provocateur 

“ Well, I can tell you it isn’t.” 

“What’s your evidence?” 

"I’ve got plenty of evidence; 

I waited but he did not go on 

London would wire out here to ask thc Legation ” ° K ‘ d 

“ Thc hell they would.” 

sSSSSSSi: 

It would involve the Legation.” 

Fili.sky?”‘ hey Wa "‘ ‘° d ° an a PP easc ment act with that bloody fellow 

“ bU '. aS *? a PP—"CM 

appeaser. We may have an armv N ? damn cd 'yell got to be an 

do you. If we haven’t our Minister he £"!!?' w* d ° n 1 » now that * nor 
appeaser. If we have, he may be willing da ? n wdI got to bc an 
thinkjt’s likely, but he ma^S ^ 

We d better have a talk with Tonko said Pemberton. 
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“ Anyhow I don't see how you propose to get the stuff into the 
country.” 

“ That's all right. You ship it to Salonika and we’ll get it in. It's 
this damned business about the Minister. Til get hold of Tonko.” 

Pemberton went out to the telephone, but came back ten minutes 
later having failed to make contact. The only thing was to go on to 
the Tabarin. Tonko was bound to turn up in the Tabarin some time 
during the evening. 

We found the Tabarin fairly empty, as was often the case towards 
the end of the month. The floor show was still going on when we 
arrived. We saw Wanda Orlova (or it might have been Kitty Man¬ 
hattan) do her dance and then came the humorous contortionists. 
Carlo and Bogey. Lola, being small fry, had done her turn at the 
beginning of the programme and soon joined us in our box. 

‘‘Do you like blondes?” she asked me. 

“ It depends on the blondes.” 

“ Or dark ones?” 

“ It depends on the dark ones.” 

“ Do you sec that dark girl in the red dress at the end of the bar? 
Grisette. That's not her real name, of course. She's a Turk.” 

“ Very exotic,” I said. 

“ She’s from Istanbul. She saw you last time you came. She 

thinks you're pretty.” . „ , «. u , 

‘‘One doesn’t say pretty for men,” said Pemberton. Haiul- 

“ Well, handsome. And she says she likes men of a certain age 

as it’s more interesting.” ...... 

“ Well, she’s got no tact,” I said. “ I have no clatms to beauty. 

but I don't like being thought of as a certain age. 

‘‘Of course she isn’t very well educated, but she has a n.cc 

Damned little gold digger,” said Pemberton. 

No, Putzi, she is not a gold digger. She has not much K.mlc- 
siube but she is a good girl. Shall I b. .ng her across. 

: issejsssssst v sai= 


« « 
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tion back to neutral themes and Pemberton gave me some racy 
(and probably distorted) details of the visit of a party of British Par¬ 
liamentarians some time before the war. All this time I was trying to 

keep us slow on the drinks. I did not want Pemberton to be soused 
when Tonko turned up. 

, wa . s a i ter two wh f en hc arr *ved. He joined us in our box and 

k^!?, w , ent 0{T s * t at lhe bar - Tonko was squat and swarthy with 
thick glasses. He had aged a good deal in the last fifteen years He 

Mm"c n ^; iSh ‘ bUt C(Wc - *”<*«<>■> ordered 

far as he can .”’ 5 a " r ' £ht ''’ hC Said ’ indicating me - “ Hc ' 11 P' a V- As 
Yes.” I said, “but that may not be very far ’* 

wouM ^rfre^baek'(»^lic 0 BrHisS a Minister *Nre 1 't<T chec™ u p * 

wants to square the Minister first.” k P ‘ So he 

“ I don’t think much of that,” said Tonko. 

“ Well, there it is.” 

tt No he won’t.” I said. 

“ That’s what you say.” 

ment'h”re W °He Ty''™ S^ * th ' C ” 

10 Pemberton, he's cot the means .if h P' pln . s and - as 1 ve explained 
pass it on." S m, - a " s of il °PP'ng me. But he won't 

” I don't think much of that.” said Tonko again. 

do anything 5 youTlVave 'tolautho* 8 '* 1 ’ " If you wanl nle 10 ‘O' a ml 
Mind you, there’s no question'of'IStiric h? ^ 1° lhe M ™*cr 

can t give that. If things go wrnno if g h 0 , ffic,al sanct 'on. He 
thing about it. But if T don’t ipIiT° c 2 ui ? c 1C docsnt know any- 

of stopping me doing anythin^ at al rcc( !, r l d , he ' s S°t means 

the proper story. It\ n ' n OA( ?, 1 a ' .£ nd s ? y° u h have to give me 

Tabarin and got a hunch that Ik' and T^ueht ! ^ • night in lhc 
racket. ’ 1 nc and 1 ought to go into the arms 


“You’ll be able to think of a story.” 
No, Isatd. “ You'll have to give . 


give me enough chapter and verse 
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to convince me and to enable me to convince him that this move¬ 
ment of yours is a serious one and is going to be successful. 

“ It’s serious enough.” 

“ If it’s a flop or goes off at half cock it’s going to be bad.” 

” It'll be bad for us,” said Tonko. “ They’ll string me up in the 
Kezvin Park. They'll rape my wife if they don’t think the old bitch 
is too old. They’ll do funny things to my children. It won t be too 
bad for the British Minister. He’ll just go off to Istanbul in a special 

train. And you’ll go with him.” M 

“We’re going to stay here with you and see it out, saia 

Pemberton. 

“ You’re not a diplomat.” 

This was a dig at me. 

“ We’ll see about that,” I said. 

We argued inconclusively through four rounds of drmks while 
Lola who had joined up with the incongruous.y named Grisette. 
eved us wistfully from her place of exile. It soon became clcai that 
Pemberton knew next to nothing of the details of the movement which 
showed that the conspirators had at any rate some sense of prudence 
Furthermore Tonko seemed to have no intention of taking me i 
his confidence either, and it looked as if we were at a deadlock. But 

at three o’clock he pulled out his watch. . 

“ All right ” he said. “ I'll take a risk. You talk to the Minister. 

we?l see if it's safe or worth while to tell h.m any more. 

“ Pemberton'^knows where to find me. I’m going now. 
ZaCl Zacharias appeared from behind the bar. 

:jH2i P It y JoSeTby the Police.- 

flicks* anti tapped. 

saxophone joined in. Jon g t0 his little den of an oflicc. The 
^ststookedroundas impeding trouble and intending not to be 
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involved. But nothing happened. There were evidently no Germans 
m the place and a man sitting by the door whom I took to be a detec¬ 
tive made no move. We sang the chorus through to the end 
i onko waited a moment or two. aggressively, as if challcncine possible 
objectors and then tossed some money to Snowball and went out 

1 he band started playing local folk songs. Gradually the atmosphere 
leturned to normal. 1 

1 wa . s . curiously elated. It was a petty incident; breaking a 
nnnoi police regulation with no police about and nobody there 

had'fn* 1 ,h° r kc a fuS V But 1 fclt that ^ singing “Tipperary ” 1 
hart f J )£ ? rst . l,mc lakcn SOI1 tc active part in the war Lola came 

s b ent\o n i1JTan d l “ S 'f ° f rder ;: d morc drinks and had some w in.- 

SSwStt k—' <« v* 

Pemberton was getting sentimental. 

All the'old f c U row y d’s hi o n cfne ^ ^^k on the old days. 

diplomatic nowadays." Slau^hfcfs dST hc ’ s aH 

General Manaeer out in Sineamr/ r n G T haw s a bloody 

SrWiJ 

good times. And now there's jus, you 4dm7wt Tnd^Tup 
“ What's up to us?” 

And wrve u g p orng u lo 0 s«r p ,^4 bl00 ^^£ c ™ a " s coming into Tsernigrad. 
well going to put them throuch,” SOt ° Ur ^ ans anc * we rc damn 
I looked across at Lola." 

won’t talk!' But ir°up to b yoi, L 0l | a ' hc said ' ” Shc ' s al1 right: she 
for the sake 0 f the bloody Germans 

•' No y °Ts thi . nk ! hc 0ld times af 0 coming back?” 

and me. I t ’ s beei/a pretty eood* h3d ° Ur , i ,'! nin£s ' P c °ple like you 
lhat other people hadtTr innings. Weve had a lot of fun 

But that’s all dead now’ olutodom ° UF 1,ttIc r b J l of P lut °demoeracv 

>».. xxsnrr.'Sss 1 ss 
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does matter is stopping these bloody Germans. And we aren’t 
going to stop them by sitting about and being diplomatic. We’ve 
got to hit them hard under the belt and bloody hard too. And if 
we go down in the process, well that doesn't matter very much either.” 

“ You're convincing me,” I said. 

“What of?” 

“ That you and Tonko arc right." 

“ Of course we’re right.” 

“ Your scheme’s bloody silly,” I said. “ You’ve only got to look 
at the map and remember what Vuchinia is and what the German 
Army is and you see it's bloody silly. But it's right. And I m in 
with you and tonko 100 per cent.” 

“ That's the spirit.” 

“It's no damned good being reasonable.” I said. “I may be 
tight but it’s no damned good. It’s the English national failing being 
reasonable. Look at British foreign policy for the last twenty years. 
Every major decision, taken by itself, was the most reasonable decision 
that could possibly have been taken. And by God look at the mess. 

Some one was standing by me and I looked up and saw it was 
Grisett?. 

“Hullo,” I said, “what do you want?” 

“ 1 want fifty thousand American dollars.” 

“ Good!” I said. 

“ And now I want champagne.” 

“ Why not? Zacharias, champagne.” 

“ Two bottles?” said Zacharias. 

“ Yes,” I said. I was feeling like that. 

Grisette sat down next to me. She was heavily made up and 
heavil” perfumed and her arm which pressed against mine was very 


warm. 


- I am from Istanbul,” she said. ‘‘In Istanbul we have tempera¬ 
ment and passion. We are not like cold-blooded Northern girls. Do 

vou know Istanbul?” 


“ Yes,” I said. _ . 

«■ I have also been to Egypt. Do you know Cairo. 


“ Yes,” I said. n 

“ i knew all the aristocracy and all the members of the Govern- 
ment. The Minister cf Public Enlightenment was my friend foi 
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three months. He was frightened of me. I used to love him till he 
screamed for mercy.” 

“You have been warned,” said Pemberton. 

Zacharias appeared with the first bottle. 

Later on when the night porter of the Continental took me up to 
the fourth floor I told him it would be a mistake for any bloody 
Germans tp think they were going to come to Tsernigrad. The porter 
made no comment. He probably thought I was drunk. 






VI 

Next morning in the Chancery I considered my approach to the 
1 d ? ub ted the wisdom of walking in on him unannounced, 

thm.Lhwlc in c thl T S case ^ ant t0 send up a re( l uest for a " interview 

himifl.mS' H° 1 rang h,m up ? n the ,nlernaI telephone and asked 
h'm to lunch. He was very surprised—I could tell that by his voice 

reserve hC and Ce £'T 1 deC,dcd which . tab,e t0 tell the Continental to 

thl d J 1 ? as going to order for lunch. There remained 

Sf ° f h ° W - u CSt t0 prcscnt my case - When approaching a 

big business man with a proposition one must always rememberhe 

re r ohTthan 11 ^?^ in deraonstrating that his own ex.Tting 5eas 

r*T~Sw sw is: r,» ss&sifs 

My telephone rang. 

me you*invited hirruo* Tunch.” 6 jUS ‘ bee " With ,be Minis,cr - Hc <*"* 
“ That’s right.” 

if >’° u d -’< --d. that you should 

fid en't iaUo°d iscuss \vi t h*him. S * ma “ Cr ° f fact 1 havc s °™thing con- 

you a/'l'l 5 ?” C eaSier in the Lcgation - Shall I ‘ell him he can expect 
“ 1 shall be there,” I said. 

At a quarter past one I passed through the green baize door a. 
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the end of the passaec. West was with the Minister, and we went 
straight into lunch. A limited austerity reigned in the Legation. 
There were no cocktails and the white wine, though quite good, was 
certainly not going to interfere with anyone's afternoon work, bir 
Horace’asked how l was liking my work and said that cipher won, 
—good cipher work—was very necessary and important, men ne 
and West went on to discuss the difficulties of the doyen of the 
Diplomatic Corps. M. Gonzalez, who was trying to persuade his 
mother-in-law to leave for somewhere safer. This led round -to _the 
evacuation of the English ladies, and West asked if I had seen 

Pemberton. • , . . , • ,» 

“ Yes,” I said. “ But I'm afraid the idea doesn t appeal to him. ^ 

“ Does he realise he may be in an awkward position if he sta y s J; 

“That's just it. He doesn’t want to go off himself and leave his 

Vuchinian friends to stand the racket here. But he wants Lola to g 

“That’s absurd, of course, but he can always send her away inde¬ 
pendently. He’s only got to buy a ticket.” 

“She hasn’t got a passport.” 

The Minister asked who Lola was and West explained she was 
cabaret girl with whom Pemberton was living. f> 

“If we could only get that man out of the f country, said an 
Horace. “ it would be a great relief for everybody. 

Lunch was soon over and we went into the next "rom for coffee. 
When the servants had gone Sir Horace said * er sonaTlv 

only to the S. “w/sySzSh' 1 ;"td'icfTis 

embarrass anybody; and finally west nmsncu 

l ° S " “jv e had an approach from local oppositionists," 1 said. 

“ I hone vou were cautious.” said Sir Horace. 

“ Very.” I replied. “ In fact I’m cautious enough to ask you to 

treat all this as off the record.’ 

“Tliese^ople M went on, “ believe that the present Vuchmian 
Government ^shortly adhere to the Three Power Pact. They 
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themselves are opposed to the German connexion and opposed to the 
Pact, and they feel that in this they have the sympathy of the hulk of 
the people in the country. They intend therefore to overthrow Inc 
Government and they think they can do it.” 

Why did they approach you?” 

“Partly no doubt because they wanted a British contact, but 
chiefly because they hope I could put them in the way of getting some 
tommy guns.” 

“How could you do that?” 

“I have some friends at G.H.Q. in Cairo. If the guns were 
shipped to Salonika these people would smuggle them in from there. 
As I said just now I am speaking off the record. If there were to be 
a slip up you, of course, would know nothing about the whole story. 
It would merely be a deplorable indiscretion on the part of myself. It 
would be my personal funeral and nobody clse’s. If on the other 
hand the coup came off the Legation would have got in with the new 
Government on the ground floor.” 

There was a little pause. 

“ Who are these people?” asked Sir Horace. 

“ I only know one of them and Tm not at liberty to give his name. 
He has, however, promised to give further details—evidence that the 
movement is a serious one—if this first approach is not met by a 
blank negative.” 

“How are we to know that this is not a piece of provocation put 
up by the Germans?” 

“That did occur to me,” I said. “ But I think it’s genuine.” 

“This Vuchinian who approached you, had you known him 
when you were here before?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well?” 


“ Fairly well. Not very.” 

“Did he approach you direct or through an intermediary?” 
“ Through an intermediary.” 

“And was that Pemberton?” 

“ I can’t give any names.” 


Do you think one should attach any real weight to a story like 
this coming through Pemberton?” y 

" I think one can attach weight to this story.” 
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“One way and another I have had a good deal of experience 
of Pemberton and his lik.e/’ 

“The story,” I said, “came to me from a Vuchinian. He is 
perfectly sincere and 1 myself take him seriously. He may be a 
romantic but we’re finding nowadays that romantics are very often 
right. Look at Winston Churchill.” 

The telephone went and Sir Horace explained to the caller that he 
expected to be free in a very few minutes. I felt this call had been 
prearranged with West in case I stayed too long. The Minister apolo¬ 
gised for the interruption, and continued: 

“That's all very well,” he said, “but an unfortunate diplomat 
like myself can hardly afford to be a romantic. Let us look at the • 
position quite objectively. I admit that it is possible that yuchima 
may be forced to sign the Three Power Pact. In that case, it will be 
my task, our task, to make use of the good relations we have built 
up with the present Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign Affairs 
to see that the Vuchinian attitude towards ourselves is as friendly as 
is compatible with their Pact with Germany. We must remember 
too that if Vuchinia refused to sign the Germans would probably 
walk in, and then all Vuchinian economic and transport facilities 
would be at Germany's disposal. We should be better oft it 
Vuchinia a neutral, pact or no pact.” 


“ Well 




I said. 


“ Perhaps you will let me continue. Take this conspiracy. I 
find it hard to believe that any conspiracy of this s °rt wift be kept 
secret- and should it get out that I or any member of he Legation 
staff were encouraging or conniving at a move to upset this 
ment the only result would be to make them more willing to co- 
oocratc wUh the Axis. It would not be of the slightest use then tha 
^ particular conversation of ours is off the record. The harm would 

be done.” 

“ I think the affair will be kept secret.” 

.< w 11 ennnose it is The chances of success or failure depend 

'a £ T&P* *» 

serious political risk of trying to smuggle them in. 

“ There is the question of the good will of the new Government 

that P°”® r re is n0 question of that. Any new anti-German 

Govcrnmem that emerged would be automatically in the British camp. 


< 
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It would have no other chance of survival. Similarly the British 
Government would automatically give any military help that was 
practically possible to a Vuchinian Government at war or liable to tv 
at war with Germany. I think that, on a purely factual basis, is 
the answer to the problem you have put up.” 

“There is.” I said, “the moral gesture of encouraging some very 

gallant friends of ours.” 

Sir Horace smiled paternally. 

“ I’m afraid I’ve had too much to do w ith Continental politics to 
• be tempted to indulge in moral gestures.” 

The telephone w'ent again and the Minister said he would be free 
at once. 

“ So there we arc,” he said. “ I feel myself that the sooner 
Pemberton leaves this country the better for everybody. Unfortu¬ 
nately I can’t force him to go. I don’t want to interfere with your 
private relationships, but I do ask you to remember that while you 
are with us we hope that you will be careful. Your Vuchinian friend 
may, if he likes and if he can do so without compromising you, give 
you more details about his ideas. But 1 must insist that you make 
it clear that neither you nor anyone else can be party to any scheme 
directed in any way against the present Vuchinian Government. 
That must be quite definite. Tin afraid I have an appointment now. 
This little talk has been most interesting.” 

1 thanked Sir Horace for his lunch and went out. 

^ 1 put or. my overcoat and took a sharp walk down to the centre 
of the town. 1 was angry. I tried to reason out whether the cause 
of it was disappointment at my failure to help Tonko or milled 
pride at having had the worst of an argument and being paternally 
admonished. It was more likely. I reflected, to be the latter. How¬ 
ever worked up w'C may be about the war it is. in the last resort, the 
self-satisfaction to be got out of our own little personal role that 
means most to us. Except perhaps in the firing line. High explo¬ 
sive is an effective purge for vanity. 

I walked back to the Chancery. The others were there already 

and Cookson waylaid me with the air of a man with a joke to nut 
over. • 1 

“Heard the latest?” he said. 

“ No.” 

“ Hamerton’s become a Roman Catholic!” 

The matter had evidently been discussed at lencth and Green¬ 
wood was getting tired of it. w 
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“ After all,” he said, ‘‘ religion's a man’s own private affair.” 

“I don’t agree with you,” said Miss Hickson. “Not in times 
like these. He ought to have waited till after the war.” 

Miss Hickson, like the rest of us, was feeling the strain. 

1 pulled my ciphers out of the safe and settled down to my work. 
Two hours later Miss Mulholland brought me a fresh pile of telegrams 
to be encoded. Something caught my eye about the top one and 1 
picked it up. It was addressed to the Foreign Office and repeated to 
nearly all the remaining British Missions in Europe and the Near 
East: 

“ Information has reached me to the effect that a subversive 
movement is now being organised in this country with the object of 
overthrowing the existing Government. One ostensible motive would 
be to prevent the adhesion of Vuchinia to the Tripartite Pact. 

“ Source from which the foregoing was obtained is not above sus¬ 
picion and I cannot exclude the possibility of some German 
manoeuvre calculated to embarrass British relations with the President, 
the Prime Minister and the Minister of Foreign Affairs. In my 
opinion these last enjoy the general confidence of the country with 
the exception of certain irreconcilables and the practical chances of 
the establishment of an alternative Government are remote. It is 
doubtful whether British interests could be better served than by culti¬ 
vating full confidence of this country's present leaders. 

"It is not impossible that British authorities outside Vuchinia 
may be approached with a request for material or moral support for 
oppositionist or disaffected elements in this country As any false 
step would inevitably imperil our carefully built up position here, I 
would submit that such approaches be referred to me lor my com¬ 
ments before any active encouragement is given. 


I sat looking at it for a few minutes and then pushed it back to 

the bottom of the pile. • 

I was still angrv when I went out for my dinner at nine. I did 
not go to my usual restaurant round the corner; instead I walked 
straight through the town, down the Wilsonovi and into the Kczvin 
Park The park is on the hill, rising up in the angle between the 
Danube and the Bina. At its far end is a sort of promenade with a 
balustrade against the drop of the hill. At night when you walk up 
and down there you get the impression of being on the deck of a ship. 
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It was cold and clear that evening—too cold for idlers or lovers and 
I had the place to myself. Down in the river a tug hooted as it 
turned the bend into the Bina. A few faint lights gleamed in the 
plain beyond. I tried first to analyse my emotions down to zero, 
then tc think of some effective action I could take. It was no good. 
After half an hour I came out of the Park and walked down the hill 
towards the river. I turned in a cafe in one of the streets behind 
the quays to get something to cat. It was a cafe frequented by dock- 
hands and the crews of river craft, dark and none too clean, with a 
smell of garlic and shlivovitsa. There was a wireless set blaring out a 
Vuchinian talk on agriculture. No one was listening to it: Vuchi- 
nians often seem to enjoy noise as noise. It had no restaurant, but 
in one corner was a man with a brazier and a pile of sausage meat 
and onions. I ordered a couple of shashlik and had a beer while they 
were being grilled. The waiter asked if I was English. I told him 
I was and he went off and spoke to a tough looking group at a table 
•at the other end. One of the group got up and came over to me I 
was relieved to see he looked friendly. 

He said he understood I was English, and. if that were the case 
his friends and he would be very pleased if I would join them as thev 
wished to drink Mr. Winston Churchill's health. I went over and we 
introduced ourselves. There were six of them altogether, middle-aged 
men m shoddy suits. It was hot in the cafe and they were perspirin'* 
fieely. They were all in the best of good humour, which increased 

ri nrSl r he ,‘,V they f0Und spoke a liulc Vuchinian. Mr. 
Churchills health was proposed and chunk with no heeltaps The 

waiter brought more drinks and I proposed “Free Vuchinia.” which 

Bie Ts■‘rn^pr'ifTT USiaS n * £ lcnds ’ 1 discovered, were members of 
the Tscrmgrad Tram Drivers Co-operative; the annual meeting had 

taken place earlier on and these six were out to make a ni g h"°of it 

They next proposed the “ British Empire," which I countered wi h 

The Tram Drivers' Co-operative." Then my shashlik arrived an 

Z 1sh ? shl l k too- It. was a "splendid party Thev 


•operativ 

The episode did me a lot of good. 
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There was a flap in the Legation when I arrived the following morn¬ 
ing. There were comings and goings at the Minister’s end of the 
corridor and an insistent ringing of bells for Miss Hickson and Miss 
Mulholland. 

“ What’s it all about?” I asked. 

“The Prime Minister and the M.F.A.,” said Cookson, “went off 
in a special train last night at midnight. The story is they’ve gone to 
Berchtesgaden.” 

“ It looks very bad,” said Greenwood. 

I found it difficult to concentrate on my current batch of tele¬ 
grams which were mostly about the pre-emptive purchase of pigs’ 
bristles. Half way through the morning Miss Hickson bore down on 
me with the air of a Boadicea. 

“The Minister wants that draft back about the opposition move¬ 
ment,” she told me. 

“The one he sent down yesterday?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ I did it late last night. No. 231. It's probably gone.” 

There was a feverish hunt and it was eventually confirmed that 
No. 231 had been despatched. Miss Hickson vanished and returned 
in ten minutes with another draft. 

“ The Minister wants this to go at once and as soon as you've 
done it you’re to go up and sec him. ’ 

I read the draft. 

" My No. 231. / am of course tuning urgent enquiries through 
such channels as are available to me regarding the w eight to be, at¬ 
tached to the movement reported in my telegram under reference:' 

I was half way through enciphering it when my telephone rang. 
L was Pemberton. 

“ Heard the news?” he said. 

“About the Prime Minister and the M.F.A.?” 

“ No. That’s nothing.” 


f 


“Well, what news?” 

“About Yugoslavia.” 

“What?” 

“ The balloon’s gone up in Belgrade.” 

“What?” 

“Coup d'etat. Former government in clink. Full mobilisation 
and a declaration of war against Germany any minute.” 

“ My God!” I exclaimed. 

“They’re good lads, the Serbs. They put me in jail once but 
they re good lads. 

“ They arc,” I said. 

“And there may be some fun nearer here.” 

“How’s Tonko?” I asked. 


" rvc becn ringing up all round but I can’t get hold of him ” 

“ Let’s have lunch together.” 

Tonko°' K ' C ° mC a,on£ ~ to thc Sav °y* 1’H try and get hold of 


I finished the telegram and went along to the Minister Like 
everybody else that morning he was keyed up. 

“ You’ve heard the news from Belgrade?” he said. 

“ I’ve heard something has happened.” 

“The exact position may not be clear for some hours vet But 
it does^add to the importance of what you were telling me yesterday.” 

, “ Put '} d u oc sn’t make it any less delicate. I want you to be ouim 
cLar about that. The Vuchinian authorities will double their nrc- 
cautions against any internal disturbance. At the same time ir L," 

hkeThk^ thc .malcontents here to make a move at once. In a country 
P° llt,cal conspiracy is always liable to go off at half cell 
n cv ? r cssen,,a l that no British subject, and csncciallv 

qui,e r und h e r S s U t a I nd t n ; n o'. an " S, ’° uld b * 

" Yes.” I said. * 

-“SV ^Srsttz 13 

Minister 1 going to^erchlesgaden?” ^ th,S Sl ° ry trUC ab ° Ut thc Primc 
"I don’t know yet. I’m going to the Ministry this afternoon. 
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You might keep your ears open, bearing in mind of course that any¬ 
thing from oppositionist circles is likely to be tendentious.” 

I went back to the Chancery. 

When I arrived at the Savoy for lunch Pemberton was at the 
hotel's radio set trying to get the English one o’clock news. With 
him were three guests from the cafe, the porter and two of the waiters. 
They were all excited and all wanting to work the controls. But * 
nothing came out except a series of grunts and squeaks; it was 
obvious that someone somewhere was jamming. Finally Pemberton 
gave it up in disgust, and we chose an isolated Table in the restaurant. 

“That damned fellow Tonko,” said Pemberton. “Just dis¬ 
appeared. They’re untidy minded fellows, these Vuchinians. The 
time comes along when we ought to get together, and he just dis¬ 
appears.” 

“ Have you tried his friends?” 

“They don’t know where he is. Anyhow they say they don't.’’ 

“ I mean his friends who are in on this scheme,” I said. 

“ Yes. But which of his friends arc in on the scheme? I don’t 
want to start saying more than I ought to say to some outsider. I 
think old Boshkoff’s in on it: but it’s only what I think. Tonko’s 
damned close.” 

“ Good for Tonko,” I said. “ Who’s Boshkoff?” 


He told me Boshkoff was a hardware merchant with a store down 

by the port. M 

“ Well,” he said. “Anyway, it’s damned good about the Serbs. 

“ Damned good,” I said. 

“ Did you hear how they put me in prison?” 


“ No.” 

“ I went over to see a mining property. One of the Belgrade lads 
came down with a mining engineer and we joined up with tnree locals 
and off we went into the blue. You know the sort of thing. It was 

in July. Damned hot. We came back to some village in the evening 

and had something to cat in the pub. I? was about ninety in the shade 
even after sundown. One got a thirst. I must have arunk about four 
quarts of beer and then I wanted to what you d expect. ; I went out 
It was pitch dark but I found something it seemed all right to do it 
up against. But I wasn’t half-way through when a gendarme caught 
hold of me and next thing I found myself in jug. It was the village 
War Memorial. Well, my pals turned up and the Chief of Police and 
the Mayor and there was a hell of an argument. How the hell could 
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1 have known it was the War Memorial? Anyhow I spent that night 
in jail and next morning 1 was on the train back to Vuchinia. And 
the other lads did the dirty on me and I never got the property. But 
the Serbs are all right. They won't stand for any nonsense. They'll 
be in Klagenfurt and Graz next week.” 

“ 1 haven't heard of a declaration of war yet.” I said. 

“They'll declare war all right. What about those tommy guns?” 

“Nothing doing.” I replied. “Not at the moment anyhow.” 

tw l lhou f hl .as, much. Let our bloody officials get their noses into 
anj thing and that s that. Anyhow, it's too late now for aettinu in 

SofS tfeshow"” SO,nClhin8 C,SC ‘° do - «*«"" «-c.l 

“Arc ,K^ lCrS £0i " 8 l ° Gcrma, ^ ? " ' ^ 

“Pact be damned. They haven't gone to Germany at all 

y 'vK° n i? lo Hungary. I he President's gone with them'” 

Why have they gone to Hungary?” 

. T,1Cy d u nc a blmk - They knew what's coming to them if 
thc> stay on in this country so they cleared out while they could ” 

4i where did you get that from?" I asked. 

Tl ■ ‘‘c F a° m 3 .P rc «y g ood source. You can take that as gospel 
Things are going to happen pretty soon. Look here \\c been 
thinking about Lola. We've got to get her out.” 

“ Yes,” I said. 

;;D° you think they'd give her a British passport?” 

No. I said. Not a hope.” 


eon 


can 


no. 1 said. “ Not a hope.” 

ir wwa& sin ?£&&» • 

.. y™ Can .‘ d0 ' hat " * sai J- " You're married already" 


it |i i v . -aiKtiuy. 

Consulate.' Or fTall ^mw^s'e^ l " C 

me' for b/gamy afteroards^if'they'wanPto^AuV^ 110 ''' ^ 

girl away with a British passer, ” M 1 Wa,U ,s 10 S« ‘he 

to Lola T ” ey ' d Wam t0 SCC 3 dca,h before they married you 


„;L d a ^ oca ^ priest to marry us.” 
issue a passport/’ 3 * 6 "° Uld Sti " " ant a dca,h before they’d 
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Well, why don't you marry her? They know you’re a bachelor 
You could easily get divorced afterwards.” 

*■ This idea of getting her married is all damned rubbish,” I said. 
“ You have to give notice and it takes weeks. Make her get a laissez- 
passer from the police here, and we'll ask Joyce Clarke to look after 
her when they go.” 

It was time for me to go back to the Legation. One of the waiters 
was still fiddling with the wireless set in the corridor. He had not 
been able to get London, he said ; and some one was jamming 
Belgrade. But one station, he thought it was Cairo, had announced 
a big Greek victory over the Italians. The waiter was obviously 
exhilarated, like the rest of us, at the news from Belgrade, and as I 
walked back through the streets I looked at people’s faces to see how 
far this feeling was universal. There was, unmistakably, a change 
from the listless attitude of the previous day. Loud speakers were 
full on in most of the cafes, and bootblacks and porters were hanging 
round the doors to hear the news. Little groups of men were talking 
excitedly at street corners. Even the women had an air of tense ex¬ 
pectancy. But all this of course did not mean that Pemberton was 
right about the imminence of a coup d'etat. 


When I arrived at the Legation I went in to West. With him was 
a pale and agitated Miss Hickson. 

“ It can only be a lack of confidence,” she was saying. 

“ Miss Hickson, it is nothing of the sort.” 

I started to go out again, but West motioned me to stay. 

“ i have always thought my work was satisfactory,” said Miss 
Hickson 41 1 have always tried to do my best and I'm sure Miss 
Mulholland has done the same. If we were not up to the work it 
would have been much fairer to have told us so years ago. 

“ Miss Hickson. I have already explained we are extremely satis¬ 
fied with your work. But this is a ruling that applies to all the ladies 
of the colonv. In your case it is purely temporary. As soon as things 
are quiet again you and Miss Mulholland will be the first to come 

back.” , ,, , . . ... 

44 1 don't see why Miss Mulholland and I should be lumped with 

people who aren’t doing any work at all. 

“ if the Minister wishes it surely it is up to you to set an example 

to the others.” . M 

“ it can only mean that he has no confidence in us. 
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Miss Hickson walked out. dabbing at her eyes. West removed 
his glasses and wiped them with his handkerchief. 

“Really/’ he said, “one doesn't know what to do with people 
like this.” 

“What's it all about?” 

“The Minister has decided that in view of recent developments 
all the women of the colony should leave early next week. We re 
hoping to arrange a special coach for them. And now Miss Hickson 
chooses to imagine it's because we have no confidence in her work. 
I suppose I'll be having Miss Mulholland next.” 

I was sorry for West. 

I came,” I said, “to tell you there's a story going round that 
Mcldin and Filitsky have done a bunk to Budapest and that the 

President has gone with them. Apparently they're afraid of a revolu¬ 
tion here.” 

“ Well, the story's quite untrue. The President hasn't left the 
country at all. We know that. And the other two have gone to 
Vienna The Minister's just been having a talk with the Sccrctan- 
Gencral at the M.F.A. He explained they’d both been wanting to see 
a specialist. They’ve been meaning to go for some time, and arc 
keeping the whole thing quiet because they don't want people to start 
speculating about the Three Power Pact. At least that's what the 
Secretary-General said. He admitted that in view of this Yugoslav 
business it was not possible there might be some unofficial talks with 
some one from the Auswdriiges Amt. He said it would be a good 
thing as they could exercise a restraining influence. I doubt if we can 

wmna We h^ '.°K hat - An ?; h ° W ,hc stor - v >’ ou h car<l was quite 

women to M go" Wh " C h ° PC >OU d ° a " y ° U Can t0 P crsuade Ihcsc 


I m sure you will do that much better than I could ” 

“ I don't know about that,” he said. “Oh yes, there is one other 

M Can u y °; typc ' , ^ C TC go,ng to bc rathcr pressed for tv pin- 
when Miss Hickson and Miss Mulholland have gone ” * P c 

“ I’m afraid that's not in my line,” I said. 

As a matter of fact I am, oddly enough, pretty good with a i vnr 
writer. But I felt that the next few days were gomg to be fa * too 
exciting to have any time to spare for typing out West's drafts 

Two hours later Pemberton telephoned. 

“Tonko's been called up,” he said. 

“Has he?” 
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“Called up suddenly and left this morning. He’s a captain in 
the 01 st Reserve Infantry Regiment. Do you know where they are?” 

“ No.” 

“Can the Military Attache find out?” 

“ What’s the point?” 

“So that we can get into touch with him.” 

“ Hell.” I said. “That might make trouble. Better wait for him 
to send a message to us. He’ll find a way if he wants to.” 

“ I’ve seen Boshkolr again. He told me about Tonko. I’m pretty 
sure Boshkoff’s in on it. but he’s damned cagey. You’d better come 
with me next time.” A 

“All right. You give me a ring and I'll come.” ^ 

“ He may talk to you. It’ll look more official if you come.” 

It occurred to me that Sir Horace Miles would be rather upset 
if he were to hear the conversation ; and then it struck me if any one 
was listening in it would be the Vuchinian Secret Police. I got rather ^ 
anxious. 

“ The Government’s scared stiff.” said Pemberton. “ Police raid 
at the University this morning. I expect there’ll be a round up 
to-night. Wise lads won’t be sleeping at home.” 

“ Better wait till you sec me,” I said. 

“What?” 

“ Keep all the news till you see me. Perhaps we are not alone.” 

“ 1 get you. Well. I’ll ring you up.” 

“CMC.” 

“ You're going to sec Joyce Clarke about Lola?” 

“ Yes,” I said. . . ., . 

“ l want to get that kid fixed up. Things are moving bloody 


fast.” 
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However, for the next few days, things seemed to stav much as they 

were. We had, of course, the broadcast news of the' coup d'etat in 

Belgrade. But the Germans did not walk in. and the new Belgrade 

Government did not seem in a hurry to do anything drastic. The 

: Tsernigrad press, which was under stringent Government control, did 

not make much of the Belgrade affair. Such comments as there were 

were slightly disapproving. There was no mention of the visit to 

Vienna of M. Meldm. the Prime Minister, and M. Filitsky, the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. 


In the Chancery we had a flood of telegrams but none of them 
seemed to get us much forwarder. The story of Hamei-ton's having 
become a Roman Catholic turned out to be false. Meanwhile he and 

vtcc'° u* U i WCre bU i Sy w! th P re P arat, ons for the departure of the ladies. 
M f* P lcks ° n . and . M,ss Mulholland adopted an 'attitude of icy 
uitrahty and it was impossible to guess whether or not they intended 
to go. I remembered my promise about Lola and rang up the Clarkes 

“ To-n!ghUf youVefec r*** “ C ° mC l ° din " er -" 1 told Jo ^ 

has a Pa“dwich” eSnt dianer nowada >' s - He rushes out and 


Good. Then we’ll all rush out and have one together." 

__ j we will not.” said Joyce. "I’m sick of George and his 
sandwiches. I want a proper dinner.” b n s 

‘‘AH right. Eight o’clock in the Continental Bar.” 

I looked in to sec George later. 

cmschedules!" “ Y °" 80 0ut wi,h Jo - vcc ' l ve all my pre- 
“ Your what?” 

wheti;jwe C wam i k 8 or U not” Cry dam " ed comnlodit >' the country 


‘‘ We should have done that in ’39. 
“Yes, we should. But there it is. 
schedules. I ve had a bed moved into 
going home.” 


And now I’ve got all these 
the office to save the time of 
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“ Is Joyce going oil with the party next week?’’ I asked. 

“ I wish you'd persuade her to go. She’s jibbing a bit but there's 
no point in her staying here. Especially with me so busy." 

Joyce appeared at the Continental all dolled up and obviously 
out to enjoy herself. I soon realised that there was little prospect of 
taking her home early and going back to the Chancery to work. After 
another cocktail I did not regret it. I was getting sick of the Chancery 


anyway. 

Early on I broached the subject of Lola. 

“ Pemberton’s worried about his girl friend," I said. “ He means 
to send her away when this party goes and we’re wondering if you 
would keep a friendly eye on her.’* 

“That's all very well, but I'm not going. I don't see why I 

should." . «* a j u 

“ Merely for George’s peace of mind,” I replied. And the 

Legation's. 'You know the English character—Women and Children 

First. You’d be on their minds.” 

“That’s their funeral.” 

The wine waiter appeared and I asked Joyce what she wanted to 
drink. She jibbed politely, not knowing what I intended to spend on 
her. There was a Moet and Chandon of a good year on the list and 

I ordered a bottle. , , . , . ,,, 

“ What I feel,” said Joyce. “ is that if there s trouble here there 11 

be a lot to do and I don't see why I shouldn’t do something. There s 

lots of things a woman can do that a man can t. 

“ You've been reading novels about the Secret Service. 

“ And anyhow I don’t want to be another damned refugee. I’ve 

seen too many of them." . . . 

“ You'd be a terrific success in Cairo. The law of supply and 

dCm “"cairo sounds frightful. Thousands and thousands of staff 
officers who all put their moustaches into curlers at night Like the 
Military Attache If they’d send me to a place where the Navy was 

I might go." 

“ You’re being difficult, I said. 

“ Tell me, what's going to happen here?” 
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we've got an army in Greece. Tsernigrad will be about the front line. 
If we haven’t, we’ll be on the run.” 


And then?” 


“ In three or four or six years time we shall win the war.” 

“ My God, I shall be getting long in the tooth by then.” 

“Perhaps you’re a Fanny Ward,” I said. 

I felt it was a pity my days had been so taken up by my ciphers 
as to leave no time to devote to Joyce. After dinner we went down 
to the Tabarin where wc found Pemberton, who whispered to me he 
had fixed up for both of us to go and sec BoshkofT at nine next morn¬ 
ing. We watched the end of the show and Lola came and joined us. 
Joyce told Lola she had no intention of leaving Tsernigrad unless 
pushed out by force, but if ever she had to go and Lola went too, she 
hoped she would see something of her ; and Lola said Mrs. Clarke 
was very kind but she hoped she herself would never leave Tsernigrad 
without Putzi. Pemberton, who had had several drinks already, "said 
that Tsernigrad was no place for women now and they both ought to 
leave at once. I noticed a party in a box opposite with Cookson, a 
journalist called Dunstable, Grisette and one of the other sirls, and 1 
tried to create a diversion by getting them tc join us. But Cookson 
and Dunstable were embarrassed at the idea of having a lady whom 
they knew in the same party with cabaret girls, so my scheme came 
to nothing. Pemberton went on and on about Tsernigrad being no 
place for women. Joyce was obviously getting very tired of him 
I took her away. 


\\e went on to the Psysh. The Psysh was a little Russian dive 
m a basement, with barrels to sit on and rugs hung on the walls and 
a balalaika orchestra. In the old days it was mostly the Russian 
emigres that went there. Now. apparently, the jamesse three of 
1 sermgrad had discovered it, and the prices had gone up though not 
\cry much. We ordered another bottle. 

“ That man Pemberton depresses me.” said Joyce. 

All his schemes have gone west and all he’s got left is to want 
to win the war on his own.” h 


“ God. Pemberton winning the war on his own.” 
Like a lot of us,” I said. 


“Is that how you feel?” 

a cinhM a" 1 ve ncvc 1 ad . mittcd it before, but when I became 

vei v Inno T^ 1 d a s< iS ret ,dca ln thc back of m y mind that before 

an , *^,' V ° Uld ? ay - Ah ' you ’ re nmch too S°°d for this,' 

put me in a star position to win the war. It was, of course a 
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perfectly fatuous idea. People don't put other people into star posi¬ 
tions. They’d be frightened of taking the responsibility of doing it. 
and anyhow they don't want to be eclipsed themselves.” 

I had another drink. 

“ Not that I'd fit a star part,” I said. “ I lack the moral urge. 
I’ve heard so many pious platitudes from dreary elderly voices that 
I’m losing my capacity for faith.” 

" You look quite cheerful on it.” 

“ I’m fine. Half way through the third bottle and an expensive 
blonde to listen all about myself. I’m just lacking in faith.” 

We went and danced as far as the restricted floor space of Psysh 
allowed. When we came back we told the waiter to put another 
bottle on ice. 

44 You know I feel this war’s the end of all things,” said Joyce. 
44 An evening like this is just a bit of luck thrown in, but it won t 
come back. " The war will go on and on and on and everything one 
gets a kick out of will be destroyed and in the end one will be too old 
to get a kick out of anything.” 

44 1 don’t know,” I said. 44 Things happen to one. For instance 
I’ve now got the feeling—Pemberton got it first—that we English¬ 
men who have lived here have got a sort of duty to Vuchima. But 
for the futility of British policy in the recent past there wouldn t be 
a German threat. Therefore it’s now up to us, individually, to keep 
the Germans out. and if we can’t do that to help the Vuchimans 
keep them out, and, if that doesn’t come off, to stay behind with 
them and stand the racket. That’s what I feel, God know jS what 
shall do. There’s no reason why I shouldn t stay behind. I feel 
no overriding loyalty to do what the Legation tells me. 1 m a free 
d „ent I’ve cot no'dependants. No one would be any the worse 
if I disappeared. But if it came to the point I’m quite capable of 
getting a funny feeling in the stomach and explaining to myself this 
is all damned romantic nonsense which no doubt it is and clearing 
off in the Legation special train with the others.” 

44 And you’re suggesting I should clear off at once. 

44 You're different,” I said. 44 You haven’t got this feeling about 

VUC 44 No. I never got any kick out of Vuchinians. They’re not my 
type.” 

44 Implying that kick means sex? 

44 Well, doesn't it? It’s the only thing that matters really. 

44 You and Freud may be right, ’ I said. Perhaps if I had r 
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emotional satisfaction elsewhere I’d never have got this hunch about 
Vuchinia.” 

We went and danced again and started on the fresh bottle. It 
was after three by now and the Psysh was emptying. I was not 
bothering in the least about the time. 

“Tell me about your emotions,” said Jovce. “Have you ever 
been satisfied?” 

I don’t know. I've thought I was. But then it was inter¬ 
rupted. With the sort of life I’ve led, having to chase round Europe 
after business, most things I've ever done have been interrupted.” 

“ Which were the most satisfactory, the women you went to bed 
with or the others?” 

“ Not the others.” 

‘'That's interesting. It's sometimes an awful problem for a 

woman to know how to keep her men friends without uoing to bed 
with them.” w * 


“ 11 Spends how much you want to keep them.” 

“ One likes to have them around. They might be useful later on. 
But one doesnt want to go to bed with them not because of morals 
and not just because one’s afraid of being disappointed. One just 
doesn t want to. I’m getting drunk.” J 

“ You're all right.” I said. 

" finc - l ' m not drunk really. What were we talking about?" 
Intimate feelings.” 

“ And so what?” 

• „L W S 1I V 1 said ’ “ il wou,d do us both a lot of eood to give our 
intimate feelings a run. Or wouldn’t it?” w h 

“Why not?” said Joyce. 

bi ,j 1 lookcd at Joyce and she looked back at me and I called for the 


about* W ? il , ing ou T tsidc the Ps - vsl1 - 1 was wondering 

in places»£ r 3 V- ^", CW 1 C0U,d square lilc ni S h * porter but 
p ac T cs , llkc the Continental one can never be entirely sure 

Legation ” 8 S ° h ° me *” Said Joycc ' “ Gcor SC is sleeping at the 

drove U P t0 the Clarkes’ house. I handed Jovce out and 
the" 5 door opened th f t taX ‘* ,J hcn a ligllt in the house came on and 

motioned to the taximanto wait^ C ' arkC “ Ws drCSSi " S 8 ° wn ' 1 

“" dl ' you rcve,,ers ” said George. “I've only been back half 
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an hour. That bed at the office is too damned hard. Come in and 
have a nightcap.” 

But I said good-night and got back into the taxi. On the way 
back it struck me that the taximan would be supposing that if we had 
not found the husband at home I would not have got back into his cab. 
But it was not worth while thinking out an explanation for his 
benefit. Taximen have few illusions about human nature. 


IX 

Boshkoef’s place of business was in a dingy old-fashioned block 
behind the quays. He himself was in the shop when Pemberton and 
I arrived and he took us through the main store and the workroom 
to a little den of an office right at the back. He was an old man 
—he looked about seventy but Vuchinians age early—thin and bent, 
with a sallow skin and an untidy black moustache. His manner I 
thought was suspicious and rather hostile. He did not offer us cigar¬ 
ettes and there was no suggestion of coffee. Pemberton said 1 was 
the man from the British Legation he had mentioned on the telephone. 

“ I know the British Minister.” said Boshkoff. 44 He came once 
with his lady to my showroom. He looked at some bedsteads. He 
asked me why I had only Czech and German goods and not British. 
I told him British bedsteads arc no good for this market. They 
arc too expensive and they arc not designed as the people here like 
them The Germans will always give us the sort of design we want 
but the British firms refuse. And the British firms will not give us 
long credit.” 

“ A lot of people complain of that,” I said. 

“The British Minister is a great friend of M. Filitsky” said 

Boshkoff. 

“Well, this man here isn’t” Pemberton put in. < 

“ I am saying nothing against M. Filitsky. He is a very intelli¬ 
gent politician. What can I do for you gentlemen?” 

44 It’s about Tonkovitch.” 

“ He has been called up. I told you on the telephone.” 

“ We want you to send a message to him.” 

“ You can do that just as wr l\ a- I can. I do not know where 

he is.” 
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“ He’s an old friend of mine.'' said Pemberton, “ as you probably 
know. My friend here knows him too. Just before lie went we bad 
a very interesting talk. Perhaps you know what it’s about. He went 
off in a hurry and could not sec us before he left. We want you to 

pass him a message that we're out to help him a hundred per cent-” 

“As far as we personally can," I put in. 

"That's right. As far as we personally can we’re out to help 
him a hundred per cent. And we’re waiting to hear from him." 

" 1 do not know where he is," said Boshkoff. 

“ You can ask Tonkovitch if we're O.K.," said Pemberton. “ He'll 
tell you.” 

Boshkoff looked at me. 

Have Mr. Eden and General Dill gone to Belgrade to make a 
treaty with the Serbs?' he asked. 

“That's the story," I said. “ I know nothing official.” 

frt . Bo ^£ft. sat looking at me for a few seconds and then got up 
to signify the interview was over. c * 

“You know where to find us if you want us,” said Pemberton. 
Yes, said Boshkoff. 

cloor HC ' ed US baCk ,hrough lhc workroom and 'he store to the shop 

street. HC S Pre “ y d ° Se ' ,hat okl man ” 1 when we were in the 

^He's all right,-’ said Pemberton. " He'll send that messace ” 
Chancery 6 " aS a " alnlos P herc of gloom when I arrived in the 

"Heard the news?” Cookson asked me. 

No. What? 

“ Benghazi's gone.” 

“Hell.” 1 said. 

“ On the wireless. We’ve e\ acuated ” 

f ron?West'asking U |ne X^ 

S2 than ever.'' 11 

women and children. I rang up Mrs Clarke e “ acuat!0n of the 
going and she told me flatly"that ^he wasn't Th SUre She was 
say she’d explained her attitude to vnn ^ I sh ,? went on to 
agreed with her.” ' u an( ^ s h e implied that vou 
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“ I told her she would be an anxiety to you if she stayed. ’ 

“ Whatever it was you told her it doesn't seem to have had a 
beneficial effect. And now she’s taking that line we shall only have 
more trouble with Miss Hickson and Miss Mulholland.” 

West took off his glasses and began to wipe them. 

“ Another little thing," he said. “ Last night the Minister sent 
along an urgent telegram to be done. Cookson thought you were 
coming back after dinner so he put it on your tray Apparently you 
didn’t come back after dinner and Cookson forgot all about it. 1 hen 
vou weren’t here first thing this morning and it was only halt an 
hour ago that we found the telegram hadn’t been done at ad. 

“ I’m afraid I’m very unsatisfactory " I said. 

“ My dear fellow. I do hope you won’t misunderstand me. We 
do appreciate what you are doing. Only the other day I was saying 
to the Minister it was remarkable how a man of your experience was 
getting down to a job which must appear to you to be rather 
mechanical, important though it is. All that I want to say is that 
if ever again you are likely to be delayed m coming back to the 
Chancery 1 hope you will ring up and sec that there s some one to 

look out for anything urgent.’’ 

“I'll do that.” I said. ‘‘But I still ought to warn you you re 

likely to find me unsatisfactory." 

West beamed on me with paternal reassurance. 

“We're passing through a difficult time,” he said. “And we ve 
all °ot to be particularly careful. A very tiresome thing has just 
happened. You know the censorship here is very strict, and they rc 
refusing to let any press message get out of the visit of these two 
Ministers to Vienna. Well. Dunstable, do you know Dunstable? 

44 1 know who he is.” 

46 Well Dunstable came and asked Wharton if he could send the 
story to his paper through the Legation so as to avoid the censorship. 
Wharton said he thought it would be all right but would ask me. 
W-il of course, it isn’t all right. We cannot do things of that sort 
and Wharton had no business to hold out any hope. And the trouble 
is that some American journalists heard what \\as happening and 
went round to ask their Legation to do the same for them. Accord- 
in* to Dunstable they agreed and sent the story off. I donit know 
it’s true I’ve been ringing up the American Legation, but can t get 
on to anyone here who knows anything about it But I ve had 
Dunstable here for half an hour talking to me as if I was personally 
\vanting to let the Americans get ahead of him. 
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“Very trying,” I said. 

“ It is trying. It takes up time, quite unnecessarily, and holds up 
our real work. It shows, 1 think, how frightfully careful we've ill 
got to be.” 

“ Yes,” I said. 

I made for the door but West called me. 

“There's one thing I ought to tell you,” he said. “The Minister 
has decided that we ought to get ready for a complete evacuation - 
Legation staff and everybody—in ease of emergency. That w ill mean 
about forty people if we don't get the women away first.” 

“ Where would the party go to?” 

It all depends. It might be Vladikop in Southern Vuehinia. 

If necessary we could go on from there to the Yugoslav frontier and 

so to Salonica. Or it might have to be to Turkey. But in any case 

we should have to arrange the assembly points for starting from here 

and what cars to use. and who would travel in each car. And food, 

cf course, and petrol. Hamerton and the Consul arc drawine up 

a scheme. But Hamerton. of course, is rather young and' the 

Consul is very highly strung. 1 was wondering if you'd care to 
lake it on. 


“What about my ciphers?*’ I asked. 

“We should have to arrange for someone to help you with that, 
t only occurred to me that as a business man it might be rather in 

constructive t l8t y ° U yoursc,f nii S ht ,ikc to bc doing something 


*‘ I think I'll stick to my ciphers.” I said. 

ore« W nHln 0t ^ Ck •°u t, ! e Chanccf y * found a first-class row in pro- 
ton 'anH G M^ thc ,audab,c object of persuading Miss Hick- 

hold.no d f^th S o^hr < i and t0 J cavc wilh thc othcr lad »os. had been 
arrive!? n t ? • h ] 10rr T 0 , rs that were to be expected if the Germans 

had muit.rL n, f ad u- IdG had cvc " mentioned rape and Cookson 

stat nn ’ M- w er .u h U breath : “ Perhaps that’s why they want to 

said “Oh nnth ^ u,b °f iand said, “ What did you say?” and Cookson 

until finally in ’ bU - MuIho,,and went on and on at him 

b ^ d it out again and then! 
it was snni.' , fire - 1 arr,v cd in the middle of it and 

my best to find a ^ cforc , 1 co 9, ld find out what had happened. I did 
10 apologise most •' ' xplained ' obviously wanted 

offensive that it could oniv^ ' )oke 50 P. a !? ntly foo,ish and 

could only be due to irresponsibility brought on by 
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the strain of overwork. Cookson played up well, but the ladies were 
not appeased. Luckily before very long it was lunch time. 

After iunch I rang up Joyce who was full of beans after our 
evening out. We arranged to have another one in four days’ time: 
she was booked up for the next two nights and I had my pile of 
telegrams. I cut my siesta short and for the rest of the afternoon and 
evening felt very weary. It was rather a dreary day. Miss Hickson 
and Miss Mulholland were still smouldering after the affair of the 
morning. Our Consul at Vladikop telegraphed that the three remain¬ 
ing English women there had left. Then we heard that the two ladies 
who ran the little English school at Tsernigrad were starting for 
Istanbul in their car next morning. That meant that hardly any ! 
women would be left apart from Joyce and our two in the Chancery, 
so that the idea of sending out a party was no longer valid. Not that 
I had ever taken much interest in it. We listened to the English six 
o’clock news, but there was nothing new about events in Yugoslavia 
and nothing new from any of the battle fronts. 

After dinner my one desire was to go to bed. But I had 
promised myself I would clear my IN trays before I left. In the end 
I did not get away till nearly one. By that time, of course, no trams 
were running and I had to walk. At the approach to the University 
Square I found a little crowd of people and a squad of police, and a 
policeman stopped me as I tried to go through. I asked the reason. 

“ It is forbidden. No one may go through. It is forbidden.” 

I produced my Legation pass but it did no good. In Vuchinia 
1 had usually been able to argue my way past one policeman, but it 
is another matter if there arc other policemen watching him: it then 
saves time and trouble to do as one is told. I asked one of the crowd 
what it was all about. It was the students, he told me. There had 
been a demonstration in the morning (presumably against the Govern¬ 
ment. but the man I was talking to knew the policemen were listen¬ 
ing and did not want to say too much). The ringleaders had been 
arrested and the authorities had closed the University. In the after¬ 
noon the students had retaliated by breaking into the building and 
barricading themselves inside. The police had put a cordon round 
and cut off the water and the electricity. Apparently they were not 
coin" to attempt to force their way in—not just yet. I looked across 
The ill lit square to the silent building on the far side. Somewhere 
out of those dark windows the students would be watching and wait¬ 
in'! for signs of a coming assault. 

I went back and round another way to the Continental. The 
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night porter was in his shirt sleeves, talking to a fat man in a black 
suit whom I took to be a merchant from the provinces. 

“Trouble at the University,” I said. 

“Lunatics,” said the fat man. 

“What was their demonstration about?” 

“Nothing. These students are Communists and hooligans. Are 
you a foreiener?” 

“ Yes,” I said, “ English.” 

“ I suppose your people started all this. All the trouble's caused 
by English and Communist agents.” 

“That doesn't make sense. Soviet Russia has a pact with the 
Germans.” 

“English agents. Why can't you English let Europe alone? 

Why are you always making trouble? You've lost the war. You 

lost the war when the French collapsed. You egged on the French 

to make war and then you cleared out and left them. Now you're 

doing the same to Yugoslavia and Vuchinia. It’s lunacy. Wc don't 

want you in this country. Why don't you make peace? It's no 

good your going on. You can't beat the Germans. It's not doing 

any good to anyone except the Communists. You're destroying 
civilisation.” w 

“ Who the hell are you, anyway?” I said. 

But the fat man snatched angrily at his key and walked up the 
stairs. 


The night porter looked after him. 

. ratl \ er excitable,” he said. “ He's a merchant from Vladi- 

Kop. ine wars lost him some business. It makes him excitable.” 

nmt,^ l00 i ed tr at tbe c,oc H and saw that il was just time for the early 
new^ on the Empire service to India. There was a big receiving set 

unort C i„ COr A r t th K- lou " ge - I switched on the short wavcVnd 

tuned in. Another big raid on London. Our troops were taking up 

Ameri r^T° n m ,hc , L ibyan desert. Lease-lend deliveries from 
of iqI? T e rcac h an astronomical figure by the middle 

^mbark^ afSa.^ ° f *" d D ~" ^ had 

} said “did you hear that?” 

What? said the night porter. 

I translated for him. “ A British Army in Salonika ” I said 

''/hen I looked^onnH f ° r • dct ? ,s ’ but ° f C0UrSC thcre were no details. 

ked round again the porter was bending down behind his 
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counter. He produced the brandy bottle and two glasses. Solemnly 
we drank to the health and glory of the army at Salonika. 

“ That’s good,” said the porter. It s good you ve got an army 

01 Sa it° n was iimc for me to go to bed. I pulled out thirty douros. 
but this time he refused to let me pay. We shook hands, with feel- 
ina, when he took me up in the lift. I was exhilarated. I had been 
haunted by anxiety about Salonika and now I lay down in a glow o 
Satisfaction and achievement. It was some time before I was asleep, 
i woke up suddenly. It was still quite dark. Two minutes later 
.-ame the sound of a rifle shot. I lay listening. An idea flashed 
across my mind that this might be the beginning of a coup d etat.\ 
o 0 t out of my bed and went to the window, but all was quiet outside. 
When I <»ot back to bed I lay awake for some time longer, tired as I 
was But there was nothing* more, and at last I heard the familiar 

grind and rattle of the first tram. 


X 

Mv morning routine at the Continental Hotel began at hmf-past eight 
.V m the floor waiter brought me a pot of tea and rolls and butter, 
i tirmId have one cup of tea, then bury the teapot under my dressing 
• it hot* have mv bath and come back to finish my tea 

ro, 'on aWirc stfsfs 

>"arc^ 

unkempt and unshaven but obviously sober. 

“What about breakfast? I asked. „ 

“ I’ve had breakfast. I could do with some more tea, though. 

I telephoned down for more tea. „ . . <t . . ven *» 

“ Snrrv to disturb you like this, old man, he said. I ha\cnt 

3^ KtfE n pretty Z*.” 

Pemberton was embarrassed. . . T ; i 

“ Wasn’t there some shooting in the night. 1 saia. 

“ Yes. At the University.” 
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“I went by there about one o’clock." I added. 

“ I wish I'd known that. I was there. They stormed it at half- 
past three.” 

‘‘Did they? I thought I heard shooting.” 

Pemberton’s tea came up. and we sat side by side on the rumpled 
bed, each with his tray on a chair in front of him. 

“There was quite a lot of shooting," said Pemberton, when the 
waiter had gone. “ By the police. The students hadn't got any guns. 
But by God those boys fought back. They fought them with benches 
and bottles and chairs and any bloody thing they could find. They 
knocked out three gendarmes. I saw them carried out afterwards 
But. of course, they couldn’t keep them out. They hadn’t got any 
guns. Two students were killed outright and a lot badly hit. I cxncct 
more oi them arc dead by now.” ~ 

“Where were you?” I asked. 

I was down in the Tabarin. I heard the shooting and I came 
out It was pretty well over by the time I cot there. ^Of course I 
couldn t get near. They'd cordoned the street olT. They took the 
boys off to the big police station—dead, wounded, and all of them 
Twenty-seven altogether. One of them begun shouting for Greece 

h^H° S wv! a ^ viet Russia . and a gendarme knocked him on the 
head with a rifle butt and down he went ” 

Soviet Russia.” I said. 

a u The / re .™> st ly Communists, those lads. Or think thev 

ideate R ,? a t0 thcm ’• th ® Big S!av Brothcr and they’ve got the 
richt h Anihn tu Qre COmm u? ,n against thc Germans. They may be 
bloody Government. th, " S “ th *’ rc a ” d ^-nst'tl^ 

We lit cigarettes and I began to dress. 

H?’JL Said ' U B « you told mc about him.” 
mv car chau ^ e V r - ° f course you weren’t here when I had 

mechanic and quite a°eood lad 311 /!^'^!^ 01 ' a Bolshie but a c *cver 
S « • 1 * -p and have a Sfi £ 
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on. He's a bit or a politician is Panche, trades union and all that, 
and 1 knew he'd be on the side of the students and against the police, 
so I told him I meant to try and bail the lads out. And he said, ‘ Don’t 
be a bloody fool,’ or words to that ctfcct. ‘ The police are feeling 
nasty,’ he said ; ‘ they aren't going to let those lads out, bail or no bail. 
If you go and try they'll only throw you out again, and you’ll have a 
couple of detectives following you for the next six months.’ I said, 
‘ Well, it’s worth trying,’ but he went on arguing and after a bit I saw 
he was right. 4 If you want to do some good with your money,’ he 
said, 4 perhaps I can tell you of something.’ I said, 4 1 haven’t got all 
that money but we might as well talk.’ It was about half-past five by 
then and just getting light. There was a cafe open for the peasants 
coming into market and we went there. At first he was afraid I’d 
tell somebody and it would get back to the police—thinking of your 
bloody Legation, I suppose—but we’re good friends, and at last it 
came out, or anyhow enough for me to guess. Now you keep this to 
yourself. There’s going to be a general strike. They aren’t going to 
stand this damned Government any longer. Whether or not these 
workers arc in touch with Tonko's gang, I don't know. I didn’t ask. 
Anyhow the workers think the time is ripe. There’s been this Yugo¬ 
slav show. Our Army's at Salonika at bloody long last, thank God. 
Then comes this University trouble. I believe the general strike's 
coming off pretty soon.’’ 

“Where do we come in?” I asked. 

“ I come in like this. They mean to keep it up till they've downed 
the Government. But it may take time. While it's on they’ve got to 
keep their fellows going. So they want money. They want money 
for other things too, but chiefly for that. The unions have funds m 
the banks, and there are people they can get money from. But the 
police arc up to that, and those union and other bank accounts arc 
being watched. Any big withdrawal and they’ll be blocked and the 
lads involved put in the cooler. You know how they manage things. 
So just now our pals are building up a fund, in cash, in any unobtrusive 
way they bloody well can. Well, that was Panche s proposition. And 
I said to him: 4 As soon as the bloody banks arc open you shall have 
every damned douro I can raise.’ Perhaps I was a bloody fool. But 
I think I’m right.” 

“ What about Tonko?” 

“ I’m all out to help Tonko, but if he wanted money he should 
have told me. If he’s missed the bus it’s his funeral. Anyhow there 
it is. Well, I sat with Panche till the banks opened at eight. I hen 1 
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went to the bank and drew out all I could. Bloody little it was. At 
half-past eight I met Panche by arrangement in the public lavatory in 
the Wilsonovi and gave it to him in an envelope. And here I am.” 
“Damned good,” I said. 

“What else could one do? But, now I'm coming to the point. 
All this time I was thinking of this bitch of mine. Lola’s got to leave. 
I’ve made her get a local laissez passer. And she’s got a local exit 
permit. Cost me twenty quid. But she’s got to have a^Grcek visa and 
a Turkish visa. She can’t get these unless she can prove she isn’t a 
bloody pauper. And what I want to ask you is this, can you lend me 
a hundred quid for Lola to show at the Consulate? I’ll let you have 
it back in the evening.” 

c ? ursc ” * sa ^- * vvas P ar tty disappointed and partly re¬ 
lieved that his request turned out to be such a prosaic one 

“That's damned good of you." he said. “ I hated having to ask 
you, but I felt you wouldn’t mind.” b 

“But won’t you want something for yourself 7 ” 

“ I’ll be all right.” 

1 fished dressing and we went over to my bank together. I still 
had rather over four hundred pounds to go on my letter of credit 
With the prospect of unsettled times ahead I felt it would be wise to 

bill S h° a Tf CaSh , 'n h3nd ° r myself ' 1 tried t0 2* dollars, bul the 
bank had few dollars and was rather stuffy about giving them out 

In he end thanks to my diplomatic status, they gave me a hundred 

hnnHr^ and fif j y Engl ' sh pound notes. In addition I drew out a 
hundred pounds worth of douros. I gave Pemberton an iccnrimonf 

of notes for Lola. Then I began to wonder whe[i,eM should ™! 

«".r'2Sl£ri?S3 5 ^ 

story that Meldin and Filitsky had returned 'tn T thc mo 5 ning with a 
sequent and independent enquiries had!hmvn.pTT 5ad ' But sub ' 

themto'"have 

their doctor. There & 
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else as to whether political discussions were also going on. Mean¬ 
while it turned out that the American Legation had not sent the press 
telegram which had been so much on West’s mind ; and Dunstable 
and his American colleague were proposing to take a car to the Yugo¬ 
slav frontier and send their story through from there. No further 
steps were being taken at the moment to send off Miss Mulholland 
and Miss Hickson ; but the plans for the general evacuation had been 
taken out of Hamerton’s and the Consul’s hands and entrusted to the 
Naval Attache. Later in the morning I had a long telegram to do 
about the University disturbances. It implied that the authorities had 
the internal position in hand and I wondered whether 1 ought not to 
give some guarded warning to West, based on what Pemberton had 
told me that morning. But I felt in the end that I was under an 
obligation to Pemberton not to mention the general strike, and in any 
case"Pemberton's previous information, about the Ministers, had been 
a complete mare’s nest. Looking at it in cold blood it seemed an 
even bet that Pemberton had wasted his money and that there would 
not be a general strike ; and that even if there was it would go off at 
half cock. 

At one o’clock George Clarke rang up on the internal telephone 
that Joyce was down in the town and they wanted to take me out to 
lunch. We had a cheerful little party and I felt better. I told them, 
in strict confidence, of the evacuation scheme and Joyce declared she 
would see the Naval Attache and arrange that l should travel in their 
car. Then I went back to my telegrams, which were piling up again. 
Cookson spent most of the afternoon fiddling with the Chancery wire¬ 
less set hunting for news. The German stations were all bawling out 
atrocity stories' against the Serbs. Cookson seemed to like them. 
There is, of course, more kick in atrocity stones when they arc next 
door to you and with a German Army lined up across the frontier. 1 
Some of the stories were rather too strong meat for Miss Hickson and 
she asked Cookson to switch it off. Later in the evening I got a little 
card telling me that in the event of evacuation my assembly point 
would be the Clarkes’ house and that I should travel in the Clarkes 
car. Personal luggage was to be limited to one small suitcase, l i^t 
nioht I did not go out to dinner but sat on among the dirty tea cups 
and the ciearette stubs till I had emptied my IN trays again. By tha 
time it was nearly twelve. I walked back along the silent streets and 

went down the stairs of the Tabarin. 

I joined Pemberton in his box and ordered ham and eggs. He 
told me Lola had got her visas and gave me back the money I had 
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lent him and the proceeds of the four cheques he had so far disposed 
oi. The sight of all these notes created quite a flurry among the girls 
at the bar, and Grisctte appeared in our box. Pemberton said firmly 
we wcij talkmg business and she must wait, and she went oh in a 
su.k. Then he told me the plans for Lola. She was to leave by car 
the next day with Dunstable. J 

“But I thought he’d gone today.*’ I said. 

“He'll have a better story by tomorrow.” 

“What do you mean?” I said. 


_ ,B CmbCrt ° n i v ' ,n ! cetl - f T,lcn ,lc fo,t in his notecase and pulled out 
a uthei ciumplcd piece of paper. It was a receipt for 91 500 doum 
signed by two illegible names “ on behalf of the 

t . * stfiat J or you gave Panche?” I asked. 

V ti He l a,d sonicthing about a receipt but I didn't take much 

-"7^ Wh ff R i left thc Sav °y somc follow slipped it into my 
hand and made ofT. It was too dark to sec who it was.” > 

tt Don t leave it about.” 

“I shall give it to Lola to take with her Tlu»n if .• 

happens t ° me she c an eome back and collect it afterwards •’ ‘ 5 S 

« may be searched at the frontier ” 

A gnls got ways of getting it through.” 

44 They re up to that dodge.” I said. 

She 11- get it through all right.” 

wanted to" S h" notToTa^'St ^ f ’ 

. 4 ft «is? 

asked him if there vvas any news and he t'iT" 1 ' 01 ' 5 mental fa <- We 

Pemberton'ha P d°spem most of iht c^enTng liT'^ 

good lads, thc Serbs ” * bvt most of thcm arc true. They’re 

: Sftsrssar srjs "s °— *«• >«™ e . 

God there'll be some fun with the Huns'hem'm ar T’ d t .°' ni S ht - By 

M V Vuchinian <»n be just as tout , a ^ an 

the^ Bachka?” ^ bit ^ 
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Pemberton proceeded to tell it with custo. 

“ Don't,” said Lola. 

“ Hell,” said Pemberton, “ if you don’t want to hear you shouldn’t 
listen.” 

“ I can’t help listening.” 

She’s frightened,” I said. 

“ It’s a shame these girls can’t contract right out of this bloody 
war,” said Dunstable. “ It’s nothing whatever to do with them.” 

We all set to to make a fuss of Lola and she was soon pacified. 
Then two American journalists rolled up and while they were talking 
to the others Dunstable confided to me that women were a hell of a 
problem. He himself had been going around with a Vuchinian girl 
and now he found she expected him to take her away with him and 
live happily ever afterwards. Well, a wartime journalist in the Balkans 
was unable to cart a woman around with him. It just couldn't be 
done. Besides he had no intention of getting married. But when he 
went away, as he was bound to do, and left the girl behind he would 

feel a swine. . . , 

“They still believe in the pound sterling,” I said. In a chaotic 
«jnd uncertain world girls want a home paid on English pounds.” 

“This girl isn’t a bit mercenary.” 

“ No, but she wants stability.” 

“ Anyhow, it’s a hell of a problem.” 

One of the Americans danced with Lola and his colleague went 
to the bar and took Grisctte. After the dance they all came back to 
the box and there was a good deal of whispering between the two 
eirls, and finally Lola lent across a protesting Grisctte and told me 
that Grisctte was afraid I was angry with her about Cookson, but she 
really liked me much better than she liked Cookson. Grisctte an¬ 
nounced to the world that I did not care what she thought, and that 
I was cold and harsh to her, but she liked stern men. This caused 1 
cheerful ribaldry and Grisctte’s partner said he did not want to be 
mixed up in any Eternal Rectangle and had better collect another 
pjrl We had more drinks and I was thinking of leaving when 
Dunstable was called to the telephone. He came back in two minutes 
and asked for the bill. We all got up and went out, Pemberton telling 

Lola he would be back later. 

“ What is it?” I asked when we were outside. 

“ The party’s beginning.” 

“What party?” 

“ That’s what we’ve got to find out. 
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The phone call had come from one of Dunstable's stooges, who 
was now waiting in a cafe off the Wilsonovi. This was. Dunstable 
explained, his Red stooge. The man had warned him two days ago 
that a big strike was coming off. He had also a Police stooge, but 
this one did not seem to have any inkling of it, and naturally Dunstable 
was not going to put him wise. He could be mobilised when the real 
trouble started. 

It was raining by now and there were no taxis about. It took 
us about a quarter of an hour to walk to the cafe. We sal down and 
had coffee, and Dunstable had a conference with his man at a far 
table. He was a wecdy-looking fellow with a squint. Presently lie 
went out and Dunstable joined us. It was a big scheme they had on. 
he explained. They were going to occupy the factories, like the 
French workers had done in the days of the Front Populairc ; and 
State and Municipal employees meant to occupy the Post and Tele¬ 
graph offices and public utilities. It w-as half-past two and they would 
be starling any moment. If we sat about much longer \vc might 
miss it. 

We split up this time. The two Americans w'ent to watch the 
Prefecture. Pemberton had an idea that if we went down to the Power 
Station we might get a story out of Panche. So we made for the 
Power Station. It was still raining. On the way along we looked 
in at the main station. It was very quiet there. The midnieht train 
from Sofia was three hours late. The station offices were shut A 
couple of porters were sitting asleep on a hand cart in the main hall, 
and a postman was sitting on his mailbags. The buffet w'as still open] 
with one sleepy waiter and half a dozen people waiting for the Sofi i 
train. We had a beer and then went on. The Power Station ' was 
about two miles away in a working class quarter down by the Danube 
Half way there we met a police patrol who stopped us and asked 
where we were going. We said we were going for a walk The 
corporal in charge told us to go home, and then I waved my Legation 
pass at him: evidently he did not know what to do about us and w e 
walked on. At last we came in sight of the Power Station. There 
was a high wall all round and a big iron gate. Over the gate was an 
arc lamp and parked close in front of it were two lorries^ When we 
came level we saw that blankets had been fixed up along the cates to 
prexent anyone seeing through the bars. From behind the gates came 
the sound of men working. Dunstable squeezed himself behind one 
of the lorries and looked through a chink. But someone noticed him 
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and shouted at him to go away. He joined us and we crossed to the 

other side of the street. . , . , 

“ m v God,’* he said. “ They’re putting up a barricade. The lads 
* 

have done it." 

“What?” 


tt 




Taken over the place. . , , _ 

How do you know it isn’t the management getting ready to ke^p 

them 

“They wouldn’t put up that camouflage. Besides, I could see. 

It's the workers all right. My God this is a story. 

1 still did not believe that anything really was happening. 1 was 

very tired. 

“ What do we do now?" I said. 

“ Wait and see.” . , 

Almost opposite the gate and the lorries was an open doorway 
We went in there, out of the rain, and sat on a step where the three 
of us could just squeeze down together. We lit our pipes and waited 
“Talk about asking for piles.” said Pemberton. 

“That's a myth,” I said. “You only get piles when you re run 

down ** 

“Anvvvay this step’s damned cold,” said Pemberton. 

Next'to the main gates was a porter’s lodge with a side door. 
There was no light in the window of the lodge, but presumably people 
were watching us through it for three men came out of the side doot 
and walked across to us. One of them had a gun. 

“What are you doing?” they asked us. 

“Just sitting around.” 

“ What are you doing that for. ... p » n che 

“Waiting for a friend.” said Pemberton. Man called Pancne. 

He’s in there somewhere.” 

“What’s his name?” . • 

“ Panche. Tell him Mr. Pemberton wants to see lum. 

“ Who are the other two?” . 

Pemberton said who we were and the three had a whispered co» • 

srra £ sr- T 5K« 

rain on the pavement in front of us. 

46 You've cot a good night for it, said Dunstable. 

Tte man with !h= gun grunted. He evidently did not want to 

tallc 

I wonder if we’re under arrest, I said. 


( 
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“I hope to God we are,” said Dunstable. “This is a real story 
all right.” 

After about a quarter of an hour two other men came out of the 
lodge. One was a great giant of a fellow and the other short and 
squat. 

“ Hullo, Panclic,” said Pemberton. 

“ Hullo,” said the big man. “ He's the man all right,” he added 
to his companion. 

The other man looked at us. From what I could sec in the half 
light I took him for a Jew. He had the air of a man who is in charec. 
” What did you come down here for?” he asked. 

“Just to see what was doing.” 

“ Who are the other two?*’ 

Pemberton explained again. 

“ beltcr c,car ouL You mi S In 2 c t into trouble down here ” 
We re on your side,” said Pemberton. 

“That’s all right. We know you're a friend of ours. But you'd 
only be in the way if you stayed down here. You might get hurt ” 
What are you going to do?” 

1*11 i rhal S ou , r . business. Tomorrow or some lime we'll have a talk 
I " have something to say to you. And to the Press. And to the 

beuefgotway.” 1 ^ fc "° W WhcrC ‘° fmd you - But toni S hl y°.'M 

with hS| K " Sa ' d Pembcilon - Hc S°t up and Dunstable and I got up 

“ We e shan n °ta^’ f ° r y °“ '° tC " anybody ' vhat >' ou ' vc seen here.” 

^t h rr i,, ’ l ' S; S ° did Pa,,che anJ ‘l*n the other two 
„ ^ * about lhe sold ‘ers? Pemberton asked. 

“ good 1 S ”°we r S a a id OUt that - YOU £Ct h ° mc and undar 

The four of them went back into the lodce and we turned un i 
side street towards the centre of the town. P a 

Better go to the Prefecture.” said Dunstable “Or there m™ 

take'coveHn SfcK 

Dunstable was enjoying himself. 

“ I’m too damned tired,” I said. “ I' m goin* to Fed ” 

had cxpericncc^f Tbla^kout'and‘s" ^ ,amps wcm out - • had 
•he other two. But it was hard going m^rTr^okc^unevcn 
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cobbles and Pemberton fell twice. Once I thought he was hurt but 
he picked himself up again. At one time we completely lost our 
bearings in the tangle of mean streets, but a gendarme rattled past 
us on‘'his motor bicycle and we saw the street name in the light ot 
his head-lights. We trudged through the rain to the corner of the 

Wilsonovi. 

“ I turn up here,” I said. . 

There was a rumble in the distance. It grew into a roar and 

four lorries dashed past at full speed and disappeared into the 


darkness. 

“Gendarmes,” said Dunstable 

“ I’m going to bed.” I said. The others argued with me but I 

was adamant and we parted . ,. , , • 

The night porter of the Continental was sitting behind lus 

counter with a candle stuck in a saucer in front of him. 

“Your lights have gone,” I said. . ^ . 

He opened the lift for me. Evidently he was not in a mood 

for talk. I asked him if he had another candle, but he had not and 
I found a torch in my uggage and undressed by that. As l.goi 
into bed a clock outside struck half-past three. I wondered ,f U»»g 
re dlv were beginning to happen. Then I began to think about J y 
Clarke Suddenly there was a rifle shot, then another, then a w c 

s xw*Si?r Mfcrasr u. 

Then it died away again. Finally I fell asleep. 



mmsmsm 

operator told me it was twenty to mne „ shoo tir?' in 

“What s been happening' l asKk.a. 


the night.” . „ 

“ Yes. But it s quiete: now. 

“But no trams.” 
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“There's a general strike. The town telephone isn't working. 
Only in the hotel.” 

“Anyhow you managed to get here.” 

“Yes.” The telephone girl's voice took on a personal note. 
“It was quiet when I came. Besides 1 live quite close.” 

“Well, it’s good to know that you’re all right,” 1 said. 

“The manager thinks it will soon be over.” 

“Docs he? What do you think?” 

“I don't know,” she giggled. There was nothing wrong with the 
telephone girl. 

“Do you think I’ll get my breakfast?” I asked. 

“Well. I'll ring down to the kitchen.” 

I could tell by her voice there was some doubt about breakfast, 
but after a quarter of an hour the floor waiter arrived with my tray. 
“This is the last time I shall bring this tip,” he said. 

“Arc you in the strike too?” 

“ It’s more than a strike,” said the waiter. “ It’s just the 
beginning.” (There was nothing wrong with the waiter cither.) 

“ That’s the spirit,” I said. 

<t _, We’re going to get rid of this Government” said the waiter. 

They re bad. All of them. We’re going to have a new Govern¬ 
ment, a People’s Government.” 

“Suppose the Germans come in?” 

“T |le y ,'; or >’ t come in. Our new Government will proclaim 
solidarity with Soviet Russia. There's no chance of the Germans 
coming in. 

I hope you’re right,” I said. 

Yes,” went on the floor waiter, “the Old Gang have cot to 
go. And about time too. We've got a lot of old scores to pay oil ” 
Good luck,” I said. 

“I brought your breakfast.” said the waiter, “because you’re a 
good man (I remembered that two days before 1 had given him 
a shirt and a pair of socks.) “ I was in the kitchen when he ordei 

ZTvutl w*' ; Th 5 S »« right ’ 1 “id. ‘No. 162’s a good man 
and 111 take him his breakfast just this once.’” 

44 J, m very grateful.” I said. 

. J m j 10 ! d ?‘ n 8 it f° r anybody else. Other guests arc nritinn 

nm ll w nd £ e Managcr came into lhc kitchen. We soon put him 
out again. He wanted to telephone for the Police, but the town 

telephone isn t working, and there aren’t any Police. Our nconle 
have taken over the town telephone exchange.” P P 


44 
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“Have they?” 

“Yes. They’ve taken over everything—railway station, radio, 
power plant, everything. The police wanted to stop them and our 
people chased the police out, and then the Prefect called out the 
soldiers and the soldiers came over to us.” 

From quite a long way off I heard a sound of shooting. 

“What’s that?” I asked. 

“That’s the Gendarmerie Barracks. What was left of the police 
ran away to the Gendarmerie Barracks and now our people are 
attacking them. Oh yes, we’re in charge now and we’ve got some 
old scores to pay off. There’s no need for you to get frightened, 
we haven't got anything against you. But it’s no good your coming 
back in the middle of the day for lunch in the restaurant. There 
won't be any lunch. There won’t be any dinner to-night and there 
won’t be any breakfast tomorrow morning.” 

The floor waiter left me and I dressed and went downstairs. A 
number of the guests were sitting about in the lounge, some of them 
with their luggage. They were all, obviously, in'a bad state of 
nerves. None of the hotel staff were in evidence except the day 
porter who was silting sardonically behind his counter. I pumped 
him for news, but he had not got much. Neither the Tsernigrad nor 
the Vladikop broadcast stations were functioning (those were the 
only two in the country), and none of the foreign stations had any¬ 
thing about Vuchinia. As far as he knew “the Reds” were more 
or less in control. So far, however, they had not tried to break into 
the hotel. Most of the staff had walked out, the others would not 
work. What with the staff and the guests the manager had become 
so upset that he and his wife had locked themselves into their bed¬ 
room on the fifth floor. Meanwhile he (the day porter) was just 
sitting there to see what happened. He had no family so he was 
not troubling. It seemed all quiet out in the streets, and if I wanted 
to go out, well, that was my affair. 

As I went out I passed the fat man in the black suit of two 
nights ago. He was sitting by the door chewing a cigar and looking 
rather green. 

“ Happy days,” I said. 

Outside I found the big shops and big cafes were all shut and 
those with iron shutters had them down, but one or two of the little 
places were open. The few people about seemed to have come out 
to see what was happening. There was no wheeled traffic. In the 
Wilsonovi I passed one patrol of half a dozen workmen with arm 
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bands and rides. When I turned off to the Legation I met another, 
this time including a couple of soldiers, who stopped me and asked 
to see my papers. They were quite friendly and let me go on. 
Three hundred yards further on I passed a dead gendarme lying face 
downwards. He was stiff and 'he little line of blood from his body 
to the gutter was dry and hard. 

At the Legation I found the two doorkeepers wearing expressions 
of set determination. As I went down the passage towards the 
Chancery a smell of burning met me and the Chancery itself was 
stifling. All the steel cupboards were open, files were piled on tables 
and chairs, and Greenwood and Cookson were stuffing papers into 
the stove. The stove roared, and sparks and black, ghostly carbons 
floated through the air. Greenwood paused and looked at me. 

“Burning the old archives,” he said. “Just in case.” 


I helped them. The post and telegraph offices were, of course, 
not functioning, and with no telegrams coming in and no means of 
sending any out there was none of my normal work for me to do. 

“My God it’s hot.” said Cookson. 

While we stoked they told me the Legation news. Word had 
come round that evacuation might be imminent. It all depended 
on what, if any. Government emerged in Tsernigrad. Of the 
prospects of that the Legation seemed no better informed than l 
was. Wharton was now out in the town, making enquiries. The 
idea was that after lunch he should set out (in his car. for the trains 
were not running) for Belgrade, the nearest friendly capital. There 
he could send off a message to London and bring back, if it were 
possible for him to get back, any instructions that London might send 
in reply. It was suggested that Miss Hickson and Miss MulhollanJ 
should go with him, so as to be out of harm's way. Meanwhile the 
two ladies themselves had not yet turned up at the office. Hamerton 
had gone to see if they were all right, but had not returned. One 
hoped nothing had happened to them. 

Forty minutes later my eyes were full of smoke and my hands 
blistered. I had had quite enough of burning archives so I said I 
would go after Hamerton. There were more people about in the 
streets by this time. Half way I met a crowd, mostly students and 
young clerks and workmen, surging along the street and shouting for 
freedom and the U.S.S.R.. Apparently they were cn route to make 
a friendly demonstration at the Russian Legation. 

Miss Hickson and Miss Mulholland lived in a new' block of flats. 
The main door was shut. I rang and knocked, but nobody answered. 
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The ground floor windows were all shuttered. I hammered on them, 
without result and finally got some stones and threw them up at the 
first floor. After a bit a girl looked out and asked what I wanted. 
I said I was the British Legation. There was another wait and then 
the sirl—she was a servant—opened the door. Peering down from 
half way up the first flight of stairs was a very frightened middle-aged 
man. I said I wanted~the English ladies and he told me they were 
in the top flat. I shouted through the door who I was and the ladies 
let me in. They were delighted to see me. They had heard the 
firing during the night, and in the morning their landlord had told 
them a Bolshevist revolution had broken out and the streets were 
running with blood. They talked of going to the Legation and he 
had assured them they would never get there alive. Miss Hickson 
and Miss Mulholland were brave women and would, I am sure, have 
walked through a blitz, but apparently the Bolshevist bogy was too 
much for them. Anyhow I managed to persuade them the streets 
were safe and that the shooting we still heard from time to time was 
out at the Gendarmerie Barracks. Then I told them it was hoped 
they would leave with Wharton for Belgrade directly after lunch. 
Miss Mulholland said it was lucky they had got everything ready 
prepared for the evacuation, and Miss Hickson gave me a cup 01 
tea while they were putting their things together. They asked when 
I thought they would be able to come back to Tscrmgrad, and I, of 
courser said 1 expected they would be back very soon. They were 
only twenty minutes over their packing, and another five telling the 
landlord they would not be away long and that the Legation servants 
would look in from time to time to see that everything was all right. 


On ou. way we saw the crowd coming back from their demon¬ 
stration at the Soviet Legation. They were in the best of good 
temper and Miss Hickson and Miss Mulholland were further re¬ 
assured. Part of the crowd broke off in the direction of he British 
Legation. We were laden with luggage and walking slowly, so they 
got there before we did. When we arrived they were clustered round 
the main entrance, trying to get someone to open the door. We 
nn<;hpH our wav through the crowd and I asked what they wanted. 
They said they wished to assure the British Minister of the sohdanty 
of the Working Masses of Vuchinia with the cause of the Free Nations 
and the U.S.S.R. I said they could not all come in, and they mus 
appoint a delegation. Three of them-the eldest of whom was 
perhaps twenty-Uvo-appoinled themselves as the delegation and we 
went round to the side door of which I had a key. Miss Hickson 
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and Miss Mulholland disappeared into the Chancery with their 
luggage and I took the others along the passage to West. 

“ I’ve got a delegation for you.” 1 said. 

West stared at me. 

“The Working Masses of Vuchinia,” I said. “They want to 
demonstrate their solidarity.” 

“ If it’s that crowd outside they are not to be let in.” 

The three young men, tired of waiting in the passage, walked in 
after me. They took West to be the Minister and. one after another, 
started on a long harangue. I soon realised that West did not 
understand Vuchinian. 


“Do you want me to reply?” I said. 

“I want you to get rid of them.” 

I explained in my Vuchinian, such as it was, that the British 
Minister took note of their expression of solidarity which he would 
pass to his Government as soon as communications were restored. 
Meanwhile, I said, he warmly congratulated them on having broken 
the bonds of oppression and slavery and hailed the new era which 
would result ' n the co-operation of the Toiling Masses of Vuchinia 
with the Free Peoples of the world. The three delegates shook West 
firmly by the hand and I shepherded them to the door. 

“That’s good,” I said when 1 came back to West. > 

“What were they saying about Soviet Russia?” 

“Nothing much” I said. “These lads are all pro-Russian.” 

“Well, in any case we don’t want any more delegations brought 
into this building. There’s nothing we can say to them. The first 
thing we have to do is to discover whether or not there is any dc 
facto authority in Tsernigrad. So far we arc not convinced that 
there is. Wharton went to the Prefecture this morning and found 
t.iere’s some so-called Executive Committee installed there. Good¬ 
ness knows what s happened to the Government or the senior officials. 
They may have all been murdered. Anyhow W'harton found 
complete chaos at the Prefecture. His instructions were to insist 
that the Legation should be properly protected and given suitable 
tacilitics to communicate with London. But there seemed nobodv 
there he could talk to.” y 


n 


“1’ve met one lad you can talk to,” I said. 

Who is that?” 

I don t know his name. I was down at the Power Station last 
'gut when they took over. He seemed to be the local Commissar.” 
surely it was dangerous for you to go down there when all this 
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was on. And don't you think you should have told me or the 
Minister?” 

“ This lad said he’ll be wanting to talk to the Legation,” I said. 
“ But lie won’t want to talk about diplomatic privileges. He’ll want 
to know your attitude to his Executive Committee and he’ll very 
likely want to know what force the British can send here if the 
Germans get nasty.” 

“ How can we possibly answer that if we can’t communicate with 
London?” 

“That I don’t know,” I said. “I’m just telling you the set up. 
I didn’t tell you before because I didn't sec the point of hauling you 
out of bed in the middle of the night, and this morning I’ve been 
collecting Miss Hickson and Miss Mulholland.” 

“Oh, that’s good,” said West. “ You brought them here?” 

“ Yes. All packed up and ready to go to Belgrade with 
Wharton.” 

“That’s splendid. And what about Hamcrton?” 

“Good Lord,” I said, “I forgot all about Hamerton.” 

But when I got back to the Chancery there was Hamerton him¬ 
self. Apparently he had met a patrol who had asked for his identity 
papers. This had led to an argument and he had been taken off to 
the Prefecture where there had been more arguments. Hamerton 
had kept his end up and finally, after about two hours, had not only 
been released but had been allotted two People’s Guards as escort for 
the ladies. However, by the time he reached their fiat they had 
already left. 

It was after one and we all went out in search of lunch. The 
little cafe-restaurant two blocks away was shut but we went on 
knocking till the landlord came. He let us in by the back door and 
gave us ham, spring onions, cheese and yoghurt. The time drew on 
for the ladies’ departure and we went back to see them off. Dun¬ 
stable, it seemed (and I presumed Lola with him) had already left. 
It had been suggested that the two cars should travel together but 
with the telephone not working it had been impossible to get into 
touch. 

Most of the staff were gathered in the yard. There was a slightly 
dramatic atmosphere. It did not affect the travellers; Wharton was 
completely unruffled. Miss Hickson and Miss Mulholland admirably 
sensible, and the Legation second chauffeur, who was going as a sort 
of bodyguard, took"it all as part of the day’s work. But those 
remaining behind were visibly moved and Sir Horace reminded me 
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of a school captain with his side half out and an innings behind on 
a crumbly wicket, having a final word with the only batsman left 
with any hope of pulling things round. Passengers and luggage were 
packed in and Wharton drove off. 

“A very gallant venture,” said the Minister. 

“They'll be all right.” 1 said. 

“I sincerely hope so.” 

“Vuchinians arc friendly people. Of course if they get nasty 
they can get very nasty, but they’ve no reason to get nasty with 
Wharton.” 

“ But this is a revolution.” 

“It's more of a picnic than a revolution.” I said. 

Sir Horace broke off the conversation. The others went back 
to the Chancery, and I remembered there was a large leather divan 
in Wharton’s now vacant office. So I went there and slept very 
comfortably till four o’clock. 


XII 

I went back to the Chancery, wondering whether the revolution had 
interfered with our tea arrangements. It had not, except that there 
was only condensed milk. Blake and Saunders, of the Press 
Attache's office, were there and they had a certain amount of news. 
Radio stations of the Axis satellites had only mentioned rioting in 
Tsernigrad and an attempted mutiny in Vladikop. but from informa¬ 
tion picked up in the town it was possible to put together a more 
coherent story. Opposition to the Mcldin-Filitsky Government came 
from two groups, an association of regular and reserve officers and 
the workers. They had little in common beyond their dislike of 
the regime, but this had been enough to induce the unions to stage a 
general strike in Tsernigrad to coincide with a military coup d'etat in 
Vladikop. The object of the strike was to paralyse the Government, 
so that the insurgents in Vladikop could consolidate their position 
and send a force to the capital to take over. As it was all communi¬ 
cations with Vladikop had been cut and nc one knew what had 
Happened there. One story was that the coup had succeeded and 
tnat a Provisional Military Government had already been formed; 
another was that the insurgents had been overpowered. In any case 
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in Tsermgrad the general strike had succeeded beyond all expecta¬ 
tion. The Government and the senior officials had done a bolt; the 
rank and file of the garrison had ignored their officers and drifted 
away to join the workers. The only authority in being was the 
Executive Committee of the Workers’ Unions, and it remained to be 
seen whether they intended to form an administration of their own or 
to hand over to the military insurgents in Vladikop. There was, of 
course, no news of what was happening in the rest of the country. 
Meldin and Filitsky were presumably still in Vienna, and it might or 
might not be significant that none of the German broadcasts had any 
mention of Vuchinia. 

Our guests went back to their own office, and when they had 
cone the Chancery seemed strangely empty without Miss Hickson and 
Miss Mulholland. Greenwood began to rearrange what were left of 
his archives, setting aside a further batch for burning. Cookson sat 
down to Miss Hickson's typewriter and lapped out a memorandum for 
the Minister. A note came down to me from the Naval Attache. 
The departure of Wharton and the second chauffeur, it said, meant 
a re-arrangement of the evacuation scheme. Would I drive a light 
Dodge truck, carrying stores, etc.? Place of assembly, the Legation. 
Passengers, Greenwood and Pemberton. Would I warn Pemberton ? 

This was a teaser. I had no desire to be actively involved in 
the evacuation arrangements. I did not answer the note and instead 
went out to hunt up Pemberton. The main streets were crowded 
now, young people parading in large groups, shouting and singing 
and greatly enjoying themselves. The shops were still shut, but the 
Savoy cafe was open. The hotel porter was behind his desk at the 
end of the passage. He told me the key was upstairs, so I went up 
to the room and knocked. A woman’s voice asked who was there 
1 gave my name and the door opened. It was Lola. She looked 

anxious and depressed. 

“Where's Putzi?” she asked. 

“I don't know,” I replied. “I'm looking for him. I thought 

you'd gone.” 

“I didn't go.” 

“Didn't Dunstable leave?” 


“ Yes.” 

Bit by bit 1 1 gotthe story- The arrangement was that Dunslable 
i 11 r'aii fr»r 1 nh at the Savoy at twelve noon. She had turned 
up°with her luggage at eleven so as to have some time with Pcmber- 
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ton before leasing. But Pemberton was not there; according to the 
porter he had gone out half an hour before and had not left a 
message. Lola sat in the passage and waited. At a quarter-past 
twelve Dutiable turned up in the car with his American friend. 
Lola persuaded them to wait and. the cafe hasing just opened, they 
svent and had a beer. At a quarter to one the two men were getting 
impatient. 

“ But I had to ssait,” Lola said. “ I couldn't go assay without 
saying goodbye to Pulzi. And then Elli came in.” 

“Who's Elli?” 

“ Dunstable's girl. At least she used to be Dunstable's girl. 1 
think he's tired of her. She came up to Dunstable and asked if he 
meant to go away and lease her behind. Dunstable said he had to 
go away and couldn't take her with him. She said if he ssas taking 
me he could take her. He said he was taking me because of Put/.i 
She said that svas just dirt and he svas trying to get rid of her. She 
made a terrible scene. I couldn't bear it any longer and said 1 ssasn't 
going at all. Then I svent to the porter and got Putzi’s key and 
locked myself in here. After a bit Dunstable came up and asked 

through the door if I svas coming and I said No. Then he svent 
asvay.” 

“Did he take Elli?” 


“ I don t think he did. He didn't svant'to.” 

“So you've been sitting here nearly fisc hours.” 

, “X es \, 1 don t knosv svhat's happened to Putzi. ]'m anxious 
about him.” • 

Lola began to sniff. 

hcIp ” We11 ’ f ° r g00<Jness sakc don t cry,” 1 implored. “That won't 

rhere were steps along the passage and Pemberton came in. 

‘ What the hell!” he exclaimed. “ I thought you’d gone.” 

1 cou,dn t £° wilhout seeing you? You mustn't be 

angry. 


“ Dunstable gone?” he asked. 

Apparently ” I said. “ Lola will tell sou.” 

Lola told her story again. 

What a party, he said, svhen she had done. 

,r 0 a i a / , on llle bed watc 'hing him. She svas evidently frightened 
the e would be an outburst. But Pemberton did not seem to b' 

s thcring much about Lola. There svas something else on his mind 
It s about time for a drink,” he said. 
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He ferreted about in the wardrobe and brought out a bottle of 
shlivovitsa. There were no glasses, but he washed out his tooth mug 
for himself and Lola and gave me the top of a Thermos. 

“ Panche’s dead/’ he said suddenly. 

I waited for more. 

“Those bloody gendarmes shot him,” he added. 

“When?” 1 asked. 

“ About two hours ago.” 

He poured himself out another drink. 

“About ten o’clock this morning,” he said. “ I was still in bed 
—I'd been walking around with Dunstable till five—they sent up word 
there was a lad downstairs with a message would I go to the Prefec¬ 
ture and sec Panche. Well. I got up and found the lad waiting for 
me and off we went to the Prefecture. I've never seen such a pande¬ 
monium. Workmen and soldiers and God knows what all crowd- 
in" about and no one knowing anything about anything. No one 
could find Panche. I waited a bit and then I asked who was in 
charae and they pointed to a door. 1 here was a guard at the door 
but I pushed past him and there was a whole crowd sitting along a 
table. One of them was that Jewboy with Panche last night. He 
was quite matey and told the others I’d put up the money for them 
and thev were quite matey too. They told me Panche had gone out 
with a delegation to arrange for the surrender of the Gendarmerie 
Barracks but he'd be back soon. Then one of them said would I 
write them a declaration to put out in English over the radio. I 
said ‘ Your bloodv radio isn't working.’ They said, ‘ It’ll be work- 
in" by tonight.’ ‘ O K/ I said. ‘ How do you want your declaration 
to°go 9 ’ Then they came out with some long rigmarole about the 
solidarity of the oppressed working classes and peace and prosperity. 
‘Hell,’ I said, ‘that’s all very.well, but what I want to know is arc 
you coins to’keep the bloody Germans out?’ Then there was an¬ 
other long rigmarole and at last they said they weren t having any 
truck with the Germans, and I said, ‘ That’s good enough, and added, 
‘but I can’t write a proclamation in that pandemonium in the pas¬ 
sage ’ Then the Jewboy took me along to a little room full of 
sofdiers and cleared out the soldiers and got me a sheaf of the Pre¬ 
fecture’s official paper and a bloody bad pen and I sat down and 
wro^e After a bit he came back to see what I'd doneand we went 
over it. I asked about Panche and he said he hadn t come back 

ygt * 9 

“What time was that?” I asked. 
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“Getting on for two. I was bloody hungry. I hadn't had any 
breakfast, f here’s a police canteen in the basement of the Prefecture 
and they'd got that going again. Just bread and onions and cheese. 
Who should I find down there but that squint-eyed tout of Dunstable s. 

I slipped him a hundred douros to see if he couldn t find something 
to drink. He went out and came back with a bottle of shlivovista. 
We polished it off. he and 1 and half a dozen of the lads, and 1 got a 
bit of the low down. They never thought they were going to be in 
control here.” 

‘‘That's what I heard." I said. 

“And what's more they’re not united. A few of them want to 
come into the war against Germany, but more of them don t. 'll ou 
know. ‘This is a capitalist war.' and all that sort of muck. And 
then a few are orthodox Communists and want to ask Moscow for 
instructions.” 

“Russia won’t want to go to war just because of Tscrnigrad.” 

“ No. but they might tell those lads to fight. Apparently they've 
wired to Moscow to ask.” 

“The telegraph isn't working.” 

“There may be a private transmitter in the Soviet Legation. 1 
don't know-. Anyhow that’s what they said. Meanwhile they want 
to tidy up the mess here. That’s what the Jcw'boy is after. 1 don't 
know' his real name but everybody calls him Isa. He seems to be the 
local Lenin. I’ve got a respect for that lad. he knows what he wants. 
And by God they've got the hell of a mess to tidy up. There's no 
police. These damned patrols aren't any good. And then the 
peasants are scared of coming into town to market and the millers and 
the master bakers won’t play. In two days' time there may be no 
food left and then there'll be hell to pay. Then they don't know 
t when the Old Gang arc going to stage a counter attack, and they 
don't know what happened at Vladikop.” 

“ One story is the coup has come off.” I said. 

“ Yes, that’s one story. I hope to God it’s true because that 
would be Tonko’s outfit. But one doesn't know. There ought to 
| have been coups at some of the other garrison towns, but nothing's 
been heard of them. Nobody knows a bloody thing. And for all 
these lads know, even if the Army had brought off a coup, the Army 
might declare war on them.” 

” The general position is obscure.” I said. 

“Obscure’s the word. Well. I was down in the canteen hear¬ 
ing all this when a fellow came in with the news about Panchc. 
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Apparently he'd gone out with two other delegates up to the barracks 
to talk of terms of surrender. Walked up under a white flag. They 
got within twenty yards of the wall when a machine gun opened up 
and killed all three. Their bodies were still lying under the wall. 
They’re dead all right: the machine gun went on pumping lead into 
them for twenty minutes after they were down. Shot them all to hell. 
I expect some bastard of a gendarmerie officer did it on purpose. 
Now' of course the lads outside want to cut every bloody gendarme’s 
throat and the gendarmes inside know it, so there’s nothing for them 
to do but to go on fighting. God, I was angry when I heard about 
Panche.” 

“ Yes,” I said. 

“ He was a damned good lad. I saw' red. I went straight back 
to the Council of Commissars or whatever you bloody well call them. 
“ What are you doing?” I asked them One of them said ‘ We shall 
be taking the necessary steps.’ 1 said, ‘ What’s the good of talking 
like that? You get hold of a battery of field guns and blow those 
barracks to hell.' Before you know where you are you'll have the 
Germans walking in and here’s a nest of Fifth Columnists on your 
doorstep.’ Then they went on saying it was all being taken care of 
and one of them asked if I wanted my money back. ‘ What I want,’ 
I said, ‘ is to see those gendarmes blown to hell.’ But it wasn’t any 
good. Isa wasn’t there' that time and the others are a poorish lot. 
They went on about my money and said it was a matter of revolu¬ 
tionary honour to pay it back, and I thought probably I d never sec 
it again if I didn't take it. They took me along to the revolutionary 
cashier. He could only spare forty thousand, so I took that. Then 
I came away. There was no point in hanging round there any longer. 
I shall go back tomorrow and see Isa. Then l went on to Boshkoff. 
He opened up a bit more this time. He told me Tonko was in on 
the military coup d'etat and he was in on it too. But the lads at the 
Tserni^rad end of it turned yellow and ran away from the Reds. He s 
not no'news from Vladikop. He just hoped it went off all right and 
That they’re sending a detachment to take over here. Meanwhile he s 
afraid the Reds will get out of hand and break up his shop. 1 
wouldn’t be surprised 'if they did. So w'hat the hell you and I can 

do God knows.” 

“Have another drink?”-I suggested. 

Lola who had been sitting on the bed with her eyes fixed on 
Pemberton got up and refilled our glasses. 
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“God knows what we’re going to do with you, my girl,’’ said 
Pemberton. “You're going to be a nuisance.” 

“Putzi, I won’t be a nuisance. You'll see.” 

I had a brain wave. 

“Listen,” I said. “There’s a scheme to evacuate the Legation 
and what's left of the colony by road. The original idea was for me 
to go with the Clarkes. Now it’s been changed round and I'm to 
drive a Dodge truck. That means there'll bc\a vacant place in the 
Clarkes’ car. It’s no good asking officially or the answer will be the 
arrangements are only for British subjects. We must fix it up 

privately with Joyce and when the time comes pack l o!a in as a 
stowaway.” 

“ When’s this parly going olT?” 

“ I don’t know. May be quite soon. We’d better fi x it up with 

Joyce tonight. Only Lola’s got to do as she’s told ” 

“Did you get that?” Pemberton asked her. 

Lola did not understand and we explained it again. 

“Will Putzi be coming?” she asked. 

• / X es ’' 1 sait, ‘ “He’s coming with me in the Dod* ; e ” r 
winked at Pemberton. Uc< ~ 1 

truck" T yah ninv'” said P i mbci,on - “I'm eoing with him in the 
,V You can 1 come with us or the British Minister will sec ton 

Clarke’s 0 ^ 11 ° U '' S ° y ° U ' VC s °‘ lo hide ">= in Mrs! 

We’ll all meet again at the other end,” I said, 
too.” AH nSht ” Said L ° ,a ' Its 3,1 ri S ht so l°ng as you're coming 

]i S ht T svv\t a ch eCt The 1fg r ht came of 00 "' ^ au,omaticall > 1 “rned the 
“ Well, at least they’ve got the lights again.” I said 
Dhones in U . g hi ?f r,n S"’S l 'P Joyce Clarke and, there being no tele- 

the Telephone Ttm’lf lhe SaV °, y ’ we went do "" ^e poncr. 

“ What ? saiH thiS TK 0U - 1 CVaCU J ation? " askcd Pemberton, 
car they go in and The^lLTnt ° Ut 3 m ‘ f ° r cvcr y bod y with what 

»»«“■ fiwaa J" a s,rs 
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Legation. We’re carrying Greenwood, some of the archives, reserve 
petrol and the Minister’s luggage.” 

“ Are you going?” he asked. 

“ Not if there’s any point in staying on.” 

“ Well, I damned well am not going.” . 

“ I know how you feel,” I said. “ I feel pretty well that way 
myself. The other night I was out with Joyce Clarke and we had 
a fair amount of drink and I let off a lot of hot air and told her 
I wanted to stay on. Which means I’m more or less committed to 
myself to stay on. If, as I said, there’s any effective resistance to 
the Germans here for us to work in with. There's no point in stay¬ 
ing behind just to be picked up and packed off to a concentration 
camp.” 

“ We’ve got to make some effective resistance.” 

“ Yes,” I said. ‘‘But how?” 

“ Why doesn’t that bloody Legation of yours do something about 

it?” 

“ Wharton went round to the Prefecture this morning.” 

‘‘Yes. I heard about that in the canteen. Asking for the 
diplomatic missions to be protected. God, it makes one vomit. 

“ It doesn’t help us to vomit,” I said. 

“ My God, if anyone in that Legation had any guts, there's the 
opportunity. These workers are just waiting for a lead. ’ If the 
Minister were to go to them and recognise their Government and tell 
them what air squadrons we'd give them and what tanks and when 
they'd be coming, they’d respond all right And the others should go 
round to all the factories and talk to the workers in the way they 
understand. They’d come round. They’d fight. But no. All this 
Legation can think of is silting on their bottoms and working out 

evacuation schemes.” , , ... 

“ You’re talking rubbish,” I said. “ Diplomats aren t militant 

revolutionaries any more than they're paratroops. They aren t 
allowed to be. For the last twenty years their job has meant keeping 
friendIv with the local Government and carrying out instructions 
from London. Now that’s all gone overnight The Government s dis¬ 
appeared; and they can’t get in touen with London. They re left m 
the air. It's an unhappy and undignified position but there it is. it s 
war. There is only one thing they can do, which is tojook after t.ic 
safety of their colony. Which is what they re doing. 

“You're talking like a diplomat yourself,” said Pemberton. 

“ After all if you think they can do anything with this Executive 
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Committee why don’t you come to the Legation and tell the Minister? 
You’re the only Englishman who knows anything of the set up. Why 
don’t you come round tomorrow morning;’” 

“All right, I will then. And if the Minister shows any signs of 
sense I’ll eafmy bloody hat.” 

We walked ,on in silence. The streets were nearly empty now. 
with here and there a dim figure hurrying home in the gloom. From 
time to time there came a sound of distant shooting. I supposed it 
was from the Gendarmerie Barracks, but sound plays funny tricks in 
a town and I could not be sure. I was feeling low. My moods 
depend very much on tri\ialitics. For the first part of the day I had 
been buoyed up by the fioor waiter bringing me breakfast, by the 
success of my expedition to fetch Miss Hickson and Miss Mulholland, 
by my feeling of superiority over West when the delegation called and 
over Sir Horace when Wharton and his car-load departed. Now 
the effect of those petty personal triumphs was wearing off and the 
future, my personal future, looked none too hopeful. 1 did not know 
how far I had committed myself to some damned piece of foolishness. 
I did not know how far it was mere cowardice that, subconsciously, 
was prompting my reason to play for safety. 


XIII 

The Clarkes’ house was a blaze of light. There was a whole crowd 
assembled inside—Joyce and George, the Assistant Naval Attache, 
the Air Attache, the Commercial Secretary, Cookson and half the 
Press Section. Everybody was in good form. George Clarke was a 
hospitable soul who always carried a large stock of drink, and the 
company evidently thought we had come well through our first day 
of revolution and deserved to celebrate. Besides, such news as there 
was was good. There was a very strong British air contingent already 
in Northern Greece. As soon as the Germans started to move 
against Greece, Sofia and every other railway centre in Bulgaria 
would be blown sky high. We asked the Attache if that was true, 
and he became very discreet and official and made out that he did 
not know. Anyhow he did not deny it, and we drank Hell and 
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Confusion to Sofia. Further news was that the military coup in 
Vladikop had been a success and that a contingent was now march¬ 
ing on Tsernigrad. Opinion was divided as to whether Tscrnigrad 
would accept the Provisional Military Government or whether 
Vladikop would go Red: but, after the third round of drinks, all 
agreed that both parties would resist the Germans and that what with 
the Vuchinians, the Yugoslavs, the British in Salonika and the 
Greeks Hitler was in for the surprise of his life. 

In fact it was a very good party. George was obviously pleased 
io see Pemberton turn up. I think he took it as a sign that Pember¬ 
ton wanted to be friends again and Pemberton played up well. I 
got Joyce into a corner and asked her about taking Lola as a stow¬ 
away. Joyce said of course she would; she did not propose to tell 
George about it just yet, but could guarantee George would not make 
any trouble when he found the girl in the car. I told Joyce she was 
a marvel and we agreed it was a dirty trick taking me out of their 
party to drive the Dodge, but there it was. Anyhow we were going 
to keep our date the night after next, whatever happened. 

The rest of the party were becoming distinctly mellow by this 
time, calling each other “comrade ” and deciding which job was most 
fitted to each in the Revolutionary Workers' Republic. The Com¬ 
mercial Secretary got a laugh by declaring that Joyce would be nation¬ 
alised. Joyce said that would be fine and then somebody wondered 
whether at this moment Miss Mulholland and Miss Hickson were in 
the process of nationalising Wharton. And then someone said that 
Elli, Dunstable's girl, had been running round that morning in a hell 
of a state looking for Dunstable; and there was speculation as to 
whether she had found Dunstable and if she had made him take 
her with him, and various episodes of Dunstable’s private life were 
brought out and fitted together. 

It was now nearly nine. Joyce announced she had enough food 
in the house for all of us. But Pemberton and I had to get back to 
Lola, and Cookson left with us. The streets were empty. There 
was still an occasional shot, and I persuaded myself that it must be out 
at the Gendarmerie Barracks. The interlude of alcoholic optimism 
had done me good and I was feeling cheerful again. Cookson asked 
suddenly if we thought the Tabarin would be open that evening. We 
said we thought it most unlikely. 

“How’s your Turkish friend?” I asked. 

“ Oh, she’s all right.” 
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“He’s a wise man this,” I said to Pemberton, “to go in for 
neutrals. No moral obligation to evacuate a Turk." 

Pemberton grunted, but Cookson brightened. He had. I sus¬ 
pected, a misgiving that I might have claims on Grisettc—which would 
lead to complications in his relations with me and might even (thanks 
to my reputed wealth) lose him his girl friend. My remark was 
meant to reassure him, which it did. Cookson became confidential. 
He only went to the Tabarin twice a week, he said. He spent on an 
average three hundred douros on drinks, and gave the girl another 
three hundred when he went home with her. They came altogether 
to twelve hundred douros (or nearly five pounds) a week, which was 
all he could afford. In fact he could not really afford so much, but 
after all one only lived once and had to make hay while the sun shone. 
In fact yesterday he had made up his mind just to blow everything 
he had. But last night West had had him back to do some typing 
and kept him very late, and when he got out he had been stopped in 
the street by a police patrol who told him to go home. In fact by 
that time he was damned tired so he had gone” home to bed intend¬ 
ing to make up for it tonight. So that if tonight the Tabarin was 
closed it would be pretty poor luck. 

^ “Never mind,” Pemberton told him. “you know where the girl 

11 > tS. 


We parted from Cookson and arrived back at the Savoy. There 
we found Lola had been fighting a losing battle for us. The nro- 
pnetor had decreed that both cafe and restaurant should close at nine 
She had made them wait for us until half past when the kitchen staff 
and the waiters went home to look after their families and the 
proprietor shut the doors. Lola had secured three portions of ham 
a htre ot w me and some rather stale pastries left over from yester¬ 
day which we consumed in semi-darkness in a corner of the cafe 

• SI' w V s n ° Coffee . and . no cha nee to get any. When we had finished 
Pemberton suggested going into the town to sec if any place was od on 

Lola went out to powder her nose and while we wS I tuned hi 
the wireless set in the hall to London. U 1 

a ♦ And it is quite right.” an unctuous voice was sayin" “ that vnnr 

as h Bones'are^a' most 
“ Hol y Christmas.” said Pemberton. 

that P °, rter War " ing P ^berton 

sa,d he woull get in all right. We triedV station firming 
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handiest. It was all dark and very quiet. Two workers with arm 
bands and rifles were on guard at the main entrance and told us to 
go away. Pemberton explained we were on their side. While we were 
talking another man, presumably the commander of the guard, came 
out. After a little he became quite friendly, but the station buffet was 
shut and there was no chance of getting a drink. When Pemberton 
started talking about keeping the Germans out he dried up. Evidently 
he did not want to talk about the Germans. We went on up the hill 
towards the centre of the town. The streets were empty and there 
were no patrols. All the cafes were shut. Half way we passed a gang 
of young roughs who were, 1 felt, up to no good, but they did not 
interefere with us. Some time later we passed a little grocer’s shop 
with the wooden shutters torn off and the glass smashed in and all 
the goods looted. 

“ There'll be trouble before long,” I said. 

It was quite obvious we would not find any place open to get a 
drink in, but we were going my way so I did not worry. When we 
reached the Continental we went along to the door of the Tabarin. 
It was shut, but there was a faint light from the basement windows 
We hammered at the door and threw gravel down at the window. No 
one answered so we went back to the hotel entrance which was open 
Inside the night porter was behind his counter and in a corner were 
a little party of four, three men and a middle aged woman. The> 
had their overcoats and hand luggage with them and looked like a 
ship-wreck party waiting for a lifeboat to take them off. They 
evidently meant to sit up all night. 

“Any brandy?” I asked the night porter. 

“ No. I sold my bottle to a gentleman upstairs. He gave me five 
hundred douros.” 

“ We’d have given you six hundred.” 

“ I haven’t got any more,” said the night porter. 

“ What do you think of things.” 

“ Bad.” 

From without came the sound of two shots. They sounded quite 

close • 

“ Bad,” said the night porter again. “ Not good at all.” 

“What’s that light down in the Tabarin?” 

“ Zacharias is dow'n there.” 

“ Well, there’s a drink.” said Pemberton. 

There was a staircase leading down to the Tabarin «rom a door 
at the back of the lounge, dating from the time when hotel and cabaret 
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were under the same management. The porter unlocked the door for 
us and we went down. In the passage by the dressing rooms we met 
the barman, coming to see who it was, and a little further on was 
Zacharias. There had been no question of opening the place, he told 
us: he himself had come down with the barman to see to his stock 
and the cash. When he heard our steps Zacharias thought it was the 
Reds coming, and was rather green about the gills. Outside there was 
more shooting. 

There was only one light on, over the bar. and the place looked 
incredibly dreary. Never before had I noticed so strongly its peculiar 
smell of stale tobacco smoke and stale cheap scent. We told Zacharias 
to put more lights on. but he said they would be seen from the street 
and attract the Reds. Instead he installed us in one of the sc paves 
It was a box of a place, eight foot square with a shabby divan round 
three of the walls and a rickety table in the middle. There were four 
pictures, taken out of La Vic Parisicnnc in the early twenties. It was 
seventeen years since I had been in thi> sc pare, with a Hungarian 
blonde who had run through my quarter's salary in a month. w 

Zacharias produced a bottle of Martell and we told him and the 
barman to join us. A couple of drinks did Zacharias a lot of eooj 
and he started stones of the Tabarin's past glories, the hi-h "snot 
apparently, having been a visit by Bruno Mussolini. Then the shoot¬ 
ing broke out again and the stories dried up. We sat. listenin'* while 
,he poling grew into a regular fusillade. A machine mm joined in. 

Just outside this bloody door/’ said Pemberton. 

He told Lola to stay where she was and we went along the nas- 
sage and up to the Tabarin’s main door. The key was in the lock on 

in C th nS Him a U d W f ? pcncd lt ' G in g c rly- There was nothing to be seen 
m the dim deserted street. A ricochet whined and pinged against a 

‘‘Sounds like the counter-revolution.” I said 

We waited. 

“Hullo,” said Pemberton. 

■ . J° our left, over the houses, was a faint glow in the skv If nr™ 
bnghter and larger and there was a whirl of sLkc lit up byVhe 0am * 

«*■- *»<**>«. 

growler and blggc^' 5 ° f ^ ** C ° U,J hear shoutin 8- The glow 

“ They’re having a hell of a party.” 
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Suddenly, from quite close to us, there was scream after scream 
of pain. 

“ Some poor sap's bought it,” said Pemberton. 

“Curious,” I said. “One doesn't mind people getting themselves 
killed as long as they don't squeal.” 

“ We'd better go and pick him up.” 

Anxiously, for there was still an occasional ricochet, I walked 
with Pemberton up the street. A hundred yards up we found the 
wounded man lying on the pavement with another kneeling over him. 

“Where’s he hit?” I asked. 

“ I don't know,” said the other man. He got up and I saw it was 
my floor waiter. 

“ Get him back to the hotel,” I said. 

We picked him up and we must have hurt him for the screaming 
started again. Suddenly it stopped. 

“ How did it happen?” I asked. 

“ Fascists,” said the floor waiter. “ Shooting from the windows.” 

The hotel entrance was locked this time, and it was some minutes 
before the night porter let us in. We laid the wounded man on a 
divan. There was a flutter among the shipwreck party when they saw 
us and the woman started to scream. 

“ He's dead, I think,” said Pemberton. “ Is there a doctor here ?” 

The porter went to look at the register and we undid the man’s 
clothes. The bullet had gone through the stomach. 

“There is a doctor,” said the night porter. "He's a skin and 
venereal specialist. He wouldn't be any good.” 

“ Fetch him along,” said Pemberton. 

I leant over the body and felt for the pulse, but it did not seem 

to be beating. . . 

“ We were at the Prefecture.” said the floor waiter. “ This is niy 
colleague. We were choosing waiters’ delegates for the Confederation 
of Trade Unions. When we left there was a crowd on the Wilsonovi 
tryin» to break into Silbcrschatz. (Silbcrschatz is the leading depart¬ 
ment store of Tsernigrad.) A patrol came and tried to stop them and 
another patrol came and started to shoot. Most of the crowd ran 
away and there was more shooting and we saw there were Fascists up 
in the windows above the store shooting down at the patrols. 

“ Lost their bloody heads. I suppose,” said Pemberton. 

“The People’s Guard came out and shot back at the Fascists, 
but they couldn't do much because the Fascists were under cover 
behind the walls and shooting through the windows. So they set lire 
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(o the block lo burn them out. the Fascist swine. But the Fascists 
went on shooting and my colleague was hit.” 

” How do you know they were Fascists?” 

“Only Fascists would shoot at the People's patrols.” 

The doctor arrived, sleepy and frightened, with his nightshirt 
tucked into his trousers. He said at once the man was dead. Then 
the manager came down, frightened and angry, and wanted to know 
who had brought a dead man into his hotel. Pemberton told him if 
he talked like that he would find himself strung up to the nearest lamp 
post. The manager subsided and began talking to the porter about 
taking the body round to the back. 

Outside the racket had died down a bit; the shooting was inter¬ 
mittent. Pemberton and 1 washed our hands in the ground floor luva- 
tory and went baek to the Tabarin. Lola was very relieved to vee 

w .H*. Pcmberton scnt l,1c barman up with what was left of the 
Martell bottle for the waiter and the night porter, and told Zaeharias 
to get us another. Lola asked what had been happening and we ex¬ 
plained there had been a bit of a fracas outside but all was quiet a°ain 

sa ' d ! ie was damned hungry and asked Zachanas 
what he had got. Zachanas said there was caviare but he did not 
know if there was any bread. However, when the barman came back 

h C a^? l inio U t L a Sta C ! 0af 0 ancJ ^° n . lc butlcr * and made l °ast and brought 
it all into the scpare. Outside it was quite quiet again. We enjoved 

our supper and somehow the thought of the dead body upstairs did 

not worry me. \V C asked Zaeharias if this was all on !hc house 

out h his bifi rm Whp a n nd said hc , was . a P° or man and started making 
out his bill. When we saw what it came to we told him he was •» 

robber. He grinned again and said he would take of! twenty-five per 

cent because we were old friends. Then he and the barman left us 

sleeD L ° t v^foefr herSCl / ° U , t a,ong onc of lhc divans and went to 

P : And n^vTat-ri said CC - PCn,bCrt ° n rcf " ,cd 0llr 

^ that waiter friend of yours wac <■*,,.> ? .> • » • • 

^1? ^ «P .Hno^l* "are 

1, nla >' be loo many Fifth Columnists.” 
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of every trade union will know that if the Fifth Column gets into 
power, and that includes the Germans, there’ll be such bloody reprisals 
that they’ve damned well got to fight to the last man and the last 
cartridge to keep them out.” 

“ Like Panche and the gendarmes.” 

“That’s risht.” 


“ Yes,” I said. “ But we don’t know that these people were Fifth 
Columnists. Old Bos’nkoff would have shot at anyone trying to loot 
his shop.” 

“That’s what I was saying.” By now Pemberton had had too 
many brandies to be logical. “These fellows are all at sixes and 
sevens. They want someone to give them a lead.” 

“ Well, you’d better give them a lead.” 

“And that’s just what I’m going to do. I’ll go round to that 
Prefecture tomorrow. Til come to the Legation first and the Minister 
can come with me if he likes. If he doesn’t, well, he knows what to 
do with it, and I’ll go by mvsclf. I'll find that Jewboy Isa and I’ll 
say to him. ‘ what you’ve got to do,’ I’ll say, ‘ is to keep these bloody 
Germans out.’ ” 

Pemberton went on and on, expounding his vision of Vuchima 
united against the Germans with himself at its head. I was too tired 
to listen to him. too tired to care much about anything. I knew only 
that I was tired and cold and that Pemberton was getting drunk. Lola 
shivered in her sleep. 

“ She’d better have my bed tonight,” I said. “ She’s had the hell 


of an evening. 

“ Yes,” said Pemberton. “ She s a good girl. If only she wasn t 
so damned weepy. That’s the trouble with women. You take on a 
c irl because you want her to make you laugh, and as sure as nuts 

sooner or later she starts to weep.” 

We woke up Lola and told her she was to have my room, but 
she would not hear of it. She could find up some things to get warm. 
she said. She obviously wanted to stay in the sepcire with Pemoerton. 
She went out and came back five minutes later with the spoils of the 
dressing room. She had the cloak belonging to the conjuror, a Dutch 
costume with ample petticoats, the Seven Veils, and various other 
dresses I did not recognise. There was also a fur coat which one of 
the oirls had left behind and presumably had been too frightened to 


fetch. ., „ . 

“Well. I’m damned,” said Pemberton. 

I tucked the two of them up on their respective settees. I went 
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through the dance hall, where Zacharias lay snoring in one box and 
the barman in another, and up the stairs to the lounge. It was very 
quiet. The shipwreck party had departed and the night porter was 
dozing on one of the sofas. Automatically I went over to the wireless 
set and switched it on. Suddenly at full volume, came out a torrent 
of Teutonic invective. The porter woke up with a start. 

“Hitler,” he said. 

“ Yes” I said, “that's Hitler all right.” 

We stood listening. 

“He’s on at Yugoslavia,” I said. “The Serbs arc for it.” 

“That's bad," said the night porter. 


> 


XIV 

Next morning 1 was down in the lounge soon after nine. There was 
quite a crowd round the wireless set which was blaring out German 
announcements about the war against Yugoslavia. 1 listened for a 
little but there was no definite news except that Belgrade had been 
bombed. I went down to the Tabarin. The barman and Zacharias 
had gone, but Lola and Pemberton were still asleep in the stale and 
airless separc. I scribbled a note to say they could use my room to 
wash in, but there was no hot water, and that I w-ould be expecting 
Pemberton at the Legation later on. Then I went out. There were 
a fair number of people in the street and some of the shops were open 

S t£ C w a l of , thc J c 2 n ! , n enl , al was a crudely printed proclamation 
of the Workers and Soldiers’ Executive Committee: curfew from 

“» 5 ;J * l wou ¥ be . shot at sight: all food shops to be open 
fr,.n 8 to 6 under pain of confiscation of stocks ; the 19*>0 to 19^ 

classes not yet called up to report at the Kezvin barracks all State 

hW^H niC <!S a em P ,0 >' ees to. return to work ; all bank accounts to be 
blocked. Someone was getting a move on. 

, nM a f, aK , f0 , r breakfast - There was no bread yet they 

told me and no milk. I had a Turkish coffee and a bowl of loch rr 

s£5 

In the passage of the Legation I met West 
I really must ask you again." he said, "not to go out in office 
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hours without letting anyone know. We were looking for you all 
yesterday afternoon.” 

“I’m sorry about that.” 

“ We couldn't tell where you’d got to. The Minister had some¬ 
thing to go off urgently as soon as communications are open. Besides, 
there's your own safety. There were serious riots last night.” 

“ Yes,” I said, “ I picked up a corpse.” 

“What?” 

“ Well, he wasn’t dead when we picked him up. but he died soon 
afterwards.” 


“Were you in the riots?” 

“ Not far off. People began to shoot from the windows so they 
set fire to the house and there was a general fusillade, and this poor 
fellow was unlucky.” 

“ I wish you'd w'rite us a report. It’s so hard to get a clear 
picture.” 

“ Revolutions don’t happen in clear pictures,” I said. 

“ No. That’s true. They don’t.” 

“Pemberton's the man you ought to see. He^knows the big 
noises personally. He’s coming round this morning.” 

“ Still, I wish you’d write us something.” 


“ Any news from Belgrade?” I asked. 

“ No. Nothing except what’s on the wireless. It was very badly 
bombed. I'm worried about Wharton and the secretaries.” 

I went on to the Chancery. Greenwood and Hamerton had just 
finished burning a second consignment of archives and were now ex¬ 
changing what news there was with the Military Attache s clerk. 
About Yueoslavia there was little beyond German reports that their 
advance was proceeding according to plan. I he Military Attaches 
clerk had heard that the Yugoslavs were invading Albania and had 
driven back three Italian divisions, but he did not know if it was true. 
For Vuchinia we had only the radio news bulletins from Bucarest and 
Budapest. These both said that, except for the capital, order had 
been restored throughout the country—which looked bad for the coup 
(Petal in Vladikop. There was nothing about '^ere the Government 
was or about the movements of M. Meldin and M. Filitsky. But bo 
stations had let themselves go about the mob rule m Tsernigrad, with 
lurid details of streets running in blood and unmentionable atrocine 
perpetrated on the defenceless citizens. Cookson found it highy 


amusing. 
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“ It’s all very well,” I said, “ but the German wireless was taking 
just this line about the Serbs before they walked in.” 

“Yes,” said Greenwood, “but Hitler always takes on one job at 
a time. He’s not likely to walk in here until he’s finished with the 
Yugoslavs.” 

“ I hope you're right,” I said. 

Then Pemberton turned up and I took him to sec West. 

“ Here he is,” I said. 

Pemberton looked a bit morning-afterish and his shave in cold 
water had not been a success. West put us into chairs and gave us 


cigarettes. 


“1 understand,” he said, “you know a good deal about our 
present regime.” 

“ Yes,” said Pemberton. 

“Can you tell us something about the set-up? Could one say 
they had a working administration?” 

“They have. They’ve tidied up a lot since yesterday. They cot 
the light on last night and the telephones this morning.” 

“The telephones?” 

“Yes. Didn’t you know that?” Pemberton winked at me in 
triumph over West’s ignorance. “Came on about an hour aeo. Onlv 
in the town* No trunk calls and no foreign languages.'* 

“ Is the telegraph working?” 

“ No.” 

“ I believe you know the leading spirits.” 

“That’s right. The best one is a Jewboy called Isa. I don’t 
know his other name.” 1 

So you don’t know him very well.” 

proclamatoXtim.^ friC " d ° f my ' a ' C 1 did a radio 

“ But surely the radio station-” 

, ,Y es ‘ * j cn . ow 11 * snt working. There was some damage done 

thevdn h fh l M? k 11 0Ver ' But they mcan to S ct working, and when 
they do they 11 put out my proclamation. In English.” 

„„ k C " ant to know :” said West, “is how far these neoolc 

are likely to be able to maintain themselves.” B ^ 

That depends on you,” said Pemberton. 

How?” 

If you give ’em a lead and baek ’em up they’ll maintain them- 


it 

44 


44 

44 

44 


selves. 


44 


It’s all very well to talk like that but you seem to forget that 
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we know nothing about these people. We can’t even tell whether 
they'll be in power tomorrow. As long as communications arc cut 
off it is impossible to know the line the Government at home are 
taking. Finally we are accredited to the legitimate Vuchinian Govern¬ 
ment which, as far as we are aware, is still in existence.” 


“ Your old friend Filitsky. Sitting in Vienna with Ribbentrop.” 

West got rather pink. 

“I’m merely asking you,” he said, “what is the position here in 
Tsernigrad.” 

“And I’m simply saying the position is O.K. if. and this is the 
point, you’re prepared to back our Communist boy friends.” 

“ Communist?” 

“ Isa's a Communist.” 

“ But surely,” said West, “ in view of the Russo-German Pact 
you don't suppose we can commit ourselves to backing the Com¬ 
munists?” . . 

“You’ll be so damned careful about not commuting yourself 

you'll wake up one morning and find the Germans here.” 

West got pinker. . . . 

“ if you want to be offensive,” he said. “ I see no point in con¬ 
tinuing this discussion.” 

“Look here,” I interposed. “We’re getting all wrong. Pem¬ 
berton doesn't want to be offensive. The point is this. He is in touch 
with the group at present in control in Tsernigrad. some of whom arc 
CommunTsts, and if you or the Minister want to talk with them he 


will go along with you.” , . 

“ That's right.” said Pemberton. “ But if you can t think of any- 
thing except nol committing yourself you won t get very far.” 

a “ I'll have a word with the Minister,” said West. He got up and 


left us. 

Pemberton grinned. 

“ What did I tell you?” he said. 

He helped himself to another of West’s cigarettes. I lay back in 
mv chair looking through the window, across the courtyard, to a thin 
vt re am of smoke coming out of a chimney opposite. It was quite 
impossible even to know what I really hoped for. In any case nothing 
that I could do would make any difference. West came oack a^ain. 

“ The Minister would like me to go with you, he said. 

“ W’hen are we going? Now?” 

“ If that suits you.” 

“O.K. by me,” said Pemberton. 
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They left and I returned to the Chancery. The Military Attache’s 
clerk had gone. Greenwood was busy making up the Legation 
accounts for last November, which, he explained, he had been too 
busy to get down to before. In my IN tray was a long draft telegram 
of the Minister's, to be made ready for despatch as and when 
possible. Cookson helped me to do it. He was very cheerful and 
had evidently had a satisfactory night. Tea came in (still with 
condensed milk) and I asked him about his Turkish girl friend. 

“She's a damned nice girl,” he said. 

“Good.” 

“The Tabarin was shut, so I went round to her room. She 
said she was expecting me. Then I slipped back to my own place 
and got a bottle of whisky and we had quite a party. There arc two 
other girls on the same floor and they came along. You know, 
these Hungarian girls that do the apache dance. One of them got 
rather bottled. I didn’t know how we were going to get rid of them.” 

“Embarrassing,” I said. 

“We got them out in the end. She’s pretty smart is Grisettc. 
And later on there was a bit of shooting outside and she didn’t turn 
a hair. And then she’s a good sort. I had a straight talk with her 
and told her what money I had. These girls are apt to think anyone 
connected with the Legation is a bloody millionaire. It was only 
fair to tell her straight out. She said that was quite all right. She 
isn’t a bit of a gold digger. Of course as long as the Tabarin’s shut 
shell get what I’d otherwise have to spend on drinks. But she 
doesn’t bother about money.” 

I found Cookson’s innocent complacency rather pleasing. At 
his age I had liked to think the same. 

“I’m going there again to-night.” said Cookson. “I was 
wondering if you’d care to come. I’ve got plenty of whisky.” 

“So that I could cope with the Magyars.” 

“ Well, they’re quite good fun. The little one’s rather nice if 
only she wouldn’t get tight.” 

“ I can’t promise,” I said. 

Cookson went to the wireless set and started to twiddle A 
voice was speaking in Vuchinian. 

“ It’s Vladikop,” said Cookson. “It's on again.” 

We listened. 



the hills 
forces. 


. with the exception of small detachments who escaped to 
and are being relentlessly pursued by loyal Government 
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At Vladikop at eight a.m. this morning the Standing Court 
Martial passed sentence of death on thirty-four officers and nine 
non-commissioned officers involved in the recent mutiny. Sentence 
was carried out at nine thirty. The trial of a further batch of 
prisoners is now in progress. 

“Information from Tsernigrad is that the loyal Gendarmerie 
Battalion still maintain their brave and successful resistance though 
outnumbered and surrounded in their barracks. Meanwhile within 
the town upwards of one thousand citizens have been assassinated 
in cold blood, women raped and children tortured to satisfy the 
sadistic fury of the so-called Workers’ and Soldiers’ Executive 
Committee 

“ Loyal citizens of Tsernigrad take heart. The Government has 
promised your early deliverance. 

“ This ends the news bulletin. An announcement will follow.” 

We waited. 

“This is Radio Vladikop. Here is an announcement. At two 
thirty p.m., I repeat, at two thirty p.m. today, a statement of great 
importance to all Vuchinian listeners will be broadcast from Radio 
Vladikop, 222 metres.” 

That was all. We tried round the other stations to get more 
news, but none of them had anything. 

“ I wonder what it’s about?” said Greenwood. 

“We shall know all right at two thirty-five.” 

An atmosphere of gloomy apprehension settled over the 
Chancery. There was no more talk of Cookson’s proposed party. 
Another long draft telegram came down from the Minister and I 
got on with that. West and Pemberton did not return. A little 
after one the three of us went out to the neighbouring cafe for lunch. 
There we found the assistant Air Attache and we pumped him for 
any news he might have on the fighting in Yugoslavia. From what 
he had heaid the Yugoslavs were not going to try to defend Slovenia 
or Croatia; they would establish a line on the Danube, Sava and 
Drina rivers, and put a strong force to cover their flank along the 
Bulgarian frontier. It was true they were launching an offensive 
against the Italians in Albania. He did not know when the British 
intended to push northwards along the Vardar valley, or when 
effective help would be likely to reach pro-Ally elements in Vuchima. 

I had my lunch quickly and went back to the Chancery. There 
was still no sign of West or Pemberton. About two o’clock the 
Minister rans for Greenwood. Greenwood had not come back yet 
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so I went along to see if I could do anything. It was a telephone 
call from M. Gonzalez, the doyen of the diplomatic corps. M. 
Gonzalez spoke no Vuchinian, and in view of the ban on foreign 
languages he had to use his clerk as interpreter. Sir Horace spoke no 
Vuchinian either, hence the need for me. It was an untidy conver¬ 
sation as M. Gonzalez and his clerk were both in a high state of 
nervous excitement but it came out in the end that the point was to 
present a united demand to the Prefecture that foreign diplomatic 
missions should be allowed to talk to each other on the telephone in 
French. M. Gonzalez, the clerk explained, would have wished to 
call and consult Sir Horace personally, but he dared not leave his 
house. His nerves were shattered and he dared not face the peril of 
the streets. The whole of last night there had been a veritable 
fusillade all round his house. One of his windows had been broken 
and his mother-in-law had fainted. By the time all this had been 
made clear and a soothing reply transmitted back it was twenty past 
tw'o and Sir Horace asked me to stay on and translate the announce¬ 
ment He was looking tired, I thought, and perceptibly older than 
when last I saw him. I went to his receiver and tuned into Vladikop 
There was a news bulletin going on about the German operations in 
i ugoslayia. The advance, it said, was continuing according to 
plan. No place names were mentioned. 


The door opened and in came West and 
see front their faces their mission had not 
Horace settled himself in his chair. 


Pemberton. I could 
been successful. Sir 


Well?” he said. 


I turned down the volume on the wireless, 
previous^fews" ^ WCS ‘‘ ‘ herC seems n0 rcason 10 modify our 


‘‘So you found no one to talk to?” 

,1 • T w ^ lat it amounts to. When we arrived we asked for 

this Isa. They all seemed to know of him. but no one could say if 
he wa S m the building. Wc were asked to wait. The whole place 
fA me {J 10 ,m Pres$ion of a lunatic asylum. There was complete 
chaos No one seemed to know anything. It was filthily dirtv 

Pemherinn f0r S ? mC limc in a crowded passage and then 
inberton endeavoured to go through a door behind which I 

understand; the Executive Committee holds its sessions.” 

t T" ats right,’ said Pemberton. 

Two guards stopped him and there was a certain email 

commotion, which did. however, draw sufficient attention to us to 
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make some one show us to a small room to wait in. There we 
waited for well over an hour without result. Pemberton then 
suggested going down to a canteen which they have in the basement. 
There was a man down there who recognised Pemberton and who 
told us that he understood that this Isa had not been in the building 
all day and certainly had not attended any session of the Committee.” 

‘‘Who was this man?” asked Sir Horace. 

“I don’* know his name,” said Pemberton. “I met him down 
in that canteen yesterday. He’s nothing important. One of the 
small fry. But he’s all right.” 

“ By this time,” West continued, “ we had been in the place over 
two hours, and seemed no further advanced than when we started. 
Pemberton suggested going out to the force blockading the Gen¬ 
darmerie Barracks, but I could see little point in that. We had no 
reason to suppose we should find Isa out there. We went back to 
the main halls, and made further enquiries, still without success, and 
then came back here. My own opinion, Pemberton does not agree 
with me. is that the whole set up is in a state of chaos and 
demoralisation, and there is no useful purpose to be served in our 
attempting contact with them.” 

“ And my opinion is this,” said Pemberton. “ It was a mistake 
my taking West there without warning them first. They know who 
West is, and they know the relations there were between this 
Legation and certain members of the Government. They'd naturally 
suppose West is out to double cross them. I’m going back there this 
afternoon—by myself—and it'll be a very different story. You II sec. 

Pemberton paused defiantly. I could tell he was not very 
comfortable here in Sir Horace's study. 

Out of the wireless set came a whispered time signal. I turned 


on the volume. . , . , 

“This is radio Vladikop. In one minute s lime there will be an 

important announcement.” 

“These lads are all right,” said Pemberton, but no one was 


laying much attention to him. 

We waited, looking at the wireless set. 

“ At twelve noon today in the Belvedere Palace at \ lenna, 
A Meldin the Prime Minister of Vuchinia, and M. Fihtsky, the 
/uchinian Minister for Foreign Affairs, on behalf of the Cowrnment 
,f the Republic of Vuchinia. signed a formal act of adhesion to he 
tripartite Pact. Herr von Ribbentrop. Reichministcr for Foragn 
Vflairs expressed the profound satisfaction of Reichsfuhrcr Hitler 
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and of the Government of the Reich at this further sign of German- 
Vuchinian solidarity destined to play so signal a role in the peaceful 
development of South Eastern Europe within the framework of the 
New Order.” 


There was a slight pause. The announcer spoke sufficiently 
slowly for Pemberton and me to make a running translation for Sir 
Horace. 

” M. Meld in subsequently issued the following proclamation to 
the people of Vuchinia: ‘1 profoundly regret that during my short 
absence from my country subversive elements, incited by the agents 
of international Jewry. Frcc-Masonry, and Bolshevism, have engin¬ 
eered disorders involving serious loss of life and properly. Thanks 
to the loyalty of the overwhelming proportion of our Armed Forces, 
our officials and our citizens, the position has. with the exception of 
the capital and a few outlying districts, been now completely restored. 
Today I issue this solemn warning. The Vuchinian Army, together 
with units of the victorious army of our great German Ally. lias 
been ordered to repress with implacable severity all remaining 
vestiges of revolt. Vuchinians! Stand firm behind your Govern" 
meni! Co-operate wholeheartedly with your noble German allies in 
eradicating from Vuchinian soil these last traces of a foreign virus!* ” 

There was silence. Sir Horace was the first to speak. 

“Thank you.' 1 he said to Pemberton and me. “Thank you very 
much. West, will you please ask the Service Attaches to come here.” 


XV 

BUT ‘iTu he ’ Pa ^ sagC Pcm kcrton was radiant. 

Thats rich, he said. “ Pilitsky signed the Pact 1 And lie 

Minister?” Saymg 1 Wa$ pr °' Gcrman * Dfd y° u s ce me wink at the 
“No.” 

“ Wh a d f ' d H And 'll l0 , 0ke ? d ° wn his Ho didn’t like it a bit." 
What do you think of the announcement 9 ” 

blodd/^i ; h oV h te ™ ke n^lhcH^sin .W 

Bulgaria 1 ?” >0U ^ " ,ey ’ re ,rying ,0 g0 for ,hc Serbs through 
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“ No,” I said. “ I haven't heard that.” 

“ They'll never get through there. I’ve been over that country. 
Tanks aren't any good on those hills. Just a couple of tank traps in 
the passes and they're bitched. They’ve got their hands full all 
right. Have you had lunch?” 

“ Yes.” I said. 

“ I’ll have some lunch, and then we’ll go round and have a talk 
with the lads. Or are you busy?” 

“I'll wait here and see what’s doing and then you ring me.” 

“O.K.,” said Pemberton. 


There was a whole board meeting in the Chancery: Greenwood, 
Cookson, the Press Attache, the Commercial Secretary, George 
Clarke and Hamerton. They were discussing the announcement and 
no one look a rosy view of it. The general feeling was that the 
Legation was bound to evacuate soon. In fact if we weren't away 
within forty-eight hours the Germans might catch us. Hamerton 
announced he was sick of diplomatic work and was putting in for 
permission to join the Army. If permission was refused he intended 
to resign. George Clarke was wondering which of his friends at 
the American Legation he should ask to keep an eye on his house 
and his thinss. Greenwood said it was a funny thing, packing up 
like this in a^ hurry after all these years. We were still talking when 
West canie down with the Minister’s orders: evacuation to take place 
at seven a.m. tomorrow morning; everything to be packed and made 
readv this eveninc; everyone to be. by curfew time this evening, at 
his place of assembly and to sleep there the night; rendezvous of all 
cars at the 20 kilometre stone along the Adnanoplc road at eight 
a.m.; destination the Turkish frontier, but this to be kept strictly 
secret- the Minister would provide supper and bedding tor those 


sleeping in the Legation. 

Our company dispersed, George hurrying home to warn Joyce 
and to make his arrangements. I went out to the yard behind and 
looked at the Dodge truck. It was all loaded up and ready, except 
for some things of the Minister’s. In two or three hours time 
would have decided whether or not I was going to> drive it. 
staved behind I would be letting down the Legation. If I went I 
should be lettin" down Pemberton and also some of that little faith 
Hiadleffin myself?™But if.it became obvious within *£g*J*» 
hours that there was no point in cur stayingthen 1 (and he) cou d 
go off to safety without letting down anybody. I hoped invvaiciiy 
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that things would turn out like that, and I was ashamed of myself 
for hoping it. 

Back in the Chancery I found Cookson. 

“Do you see any point in everyone having to sleep here?” he 

said. 

“I suppose you’re thinking about your Turk?” 

“Well, it's a bit hard, missing the last night, unless it's to do 
some real good.” 

“Like any other precaution ” I said, “the bettinc is fiflv to one 
it won't be necessary. But the fiftieth time it is. There’ll be a row 
if you aren't here by seven. Are you driving a car?” 

“ No. I don't drive.” Cookson blushed: I cucssed it was for 
shame at the implication that he was not of the social class that has 
a car to drive at the age of sixteen. My heart warmed to Cookson. 

“It’s not as if you'd be on sentry duty,” I said. “We shan't 
lose the war even if you aren’t here on time. There’ll just be a hell 
of a row if you re found out. It’s for >ou to choose. All I can do 
is if your girl friend has a telephone, and you give me the number 
1 II ring you up if you re wanted.” 

" That's damned good of you. I ll find out and give you the 
number, it s frightfully good of you.” 3 

The telephone went. It was Pemberton, 
and iTid'i, ne , WS? ” 1 s w d ‘ , Thc °P eralor lolJ "1C 10 speak Vuchinian 

anu 1 said it again in Vuchinian. 

“Are you coming along?” 

“Where are you?” I asked. 

“ Savoy.” 

i Said * °', K ' is intcrnati °nal and the operator let it pass 

absence'and we^ow^ ^ ^ ° f ** intended 

The streets were getting further back to normal. I even -aw 

ss“ a ws s s .“va «• 
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Pemberton was sitting with Lola at a table in the Savoy cafe. 
He was looking depressed. 

“Well?” I said. 

*’ 1 saw old Boshkoff. He's heard from Vladikop. Bloody 
bad. The whole thing was a fiasco.” 

“That’s what we heard on the wireless.” 

.“Tonko was caught. At least that’s what Boshkoff heard. 
They haven’t shot him yet; they’ve announced the names of those 
they’ve shot. But there's a hell of a lot still awaiting Court Martial.” 

“ Did any get away?” 

“Bloody few. I suppose they'll try and make for Yugoslavia.” 

“What’s Boshkoff going to do?” 1 asked. 

“Just sit tight. What else can he do? He’s an old man. 
He's been pretty careful of course and he doesn't think anyone knows 
he's involved. If he did a bolt he’d lose his property. And then 
there’s his family.” 

“What does he think will happen in Tsernigrad?” 

“He thinks these fellows will just do nothing at all and let the 
Germans walk in.” 

“That’s what the Jews think.” 

“ I’m not so sure. Anyhow that’s what we’ve got to find out." 

“ You know that dark Hungarian girl with the fat legs?” said 
Lola. "I saw her this afternoon. She says the Germans will be 
here tonight.” 

“They won’t be here tonight.” 

“She's a Fascist,” said Lola. “Her friend promised her a fur 
coat. She was to have had it two days ago. but then he got 
frightened of the Reds and never bought it." 

“The first thing we’ve got to do,” I said, “is to see about getting 
our girl friend away.” 

I told them of the evacuation arrangements and we telephoned 
to Joyce. It was not easy because Joyce knew very little Vuchinian 
and we did not want the operator to guess what we were talking 
about. However we made her understand that we would bring tnc 
stowaway along after dark that evening and park her in their car. 
The rest was up to Joyce. Lola was unhappy while all this was 
o 0 in" on and kept on wanting Pemberton to promise her that he was 
coming too. He promised, but not very convincingly. Then we left 
Lola at the Savoy and walked to the Prefecture. 

On the way we saw more little groups of refugees. I wondered 
where they were making for and what they would do when they got 
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there; possibly they did not know themselves. This was the first 
time that I had been to the Prefecture. It was full of shabbily dressed 
people waiting about in dingy corridors with the air of people who 
did not know why they were waiting. Pemberton made straight for 
the Executive Committee's room. This time there was no guard on 
the door and the room was empty. Pemberton spotted a man coming 
along the passage and went up to him. 

“Where’s Isa?” lie asked. 

He’s not here just now. I don't know where he is.” 

Then I'll have a word with you.” 

I’m sorry. 1 am very busy.” 

It’s important.” 

“We have not forgotten about your money. Mr. Pemberton. 
The cashier has instructions.” 

To hell with the money. It’s more important than that.” 
oome other lime perhaps.” 

The man hurried away in the crowd. 

“Who was that?” I asked. 

ihinkingof.” f lhc Commi,tec - 1 don ' t kl '°w what the hell lie's 

Pemberton was angry. He made more enquiries but no one 
seemed to know where Isa was. Then 1 saw someone I seemed to 

Red g s n toogc a WCCdy llUlC man " ith a S( > ulnt - 11 was Dunstables 

ti s^id. “ What are you after? 

“Trying to find someone one can talk to. 

We’ll govern ” ' C3n te " y ° U somethil 'S-" he said. “ But not here. 

So you’re leaving tomorrow.” he said 
I made my face completely blank. 

from other'pfaces^LaicTirf'a no" j 0mc from Legation and some 

your Iookiug P S“e that ? know ”°° d ° f PCtr ° 1 ’ »** "<> S°od 

Is.?-" kl '0'v such a hell of a lot.” said Pemberton, “where’s 

‘‘He’s dead.” 

" I don’t believe you.” 

Killed last night in that shooting, in the Wilsonovi. They’re 
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keeping ii quiet because they don’t want a panic. But they can’t keep 
it quiet long.” 

Who’s ‘ they ’?” 

The Committee.” 

Who’s running the Committee now?” 

Nobody.” 

I don’t believe you,” said Pemberton again. 

It was getting dark now in the bare little cafe and the waiter 
switched on a light. 

“ I’m just telling you how things are,” said the man with the 
squint. “ It was Isa got the lights on yesterday. Isa got those pro¬ 
clamations out you saw this morning. The others were jealous of 
him, and when he was killed all they could think of was keeping the 
Communists under. They wouldn’t have another Communist on the 
Committee.” 

“Did a message come from Moscow?” I asked. 

“ I don’t know. I don't think one did. The Communists aren’t 
letting on. But if one did come I don't suppose it amounted to any¬ 
thing. Moscow wouldn’t want to get mixed up with these little 
troubles. They’ve got bigger things to think of.” 

“That's all very well,” said Pemberton, “but what I'm after is 
this. What’s this present lot going to do to keep the Germans out, 
and which are the lads that are going to do it?” 

“That's an easy one.” said the man with the squint. “They’re 
doing nothing to keep the Germans out and nobody’s doing it.” 

“ You're"not telling me they’re going to let them walk in.” 

“They’ve sot nothing to keep them out with. A few hundred 
rifles and six old field guns. They haven't got the men You saw 
that proclamation calling up three classes? Well, since the Pact was 
announced on the radio not a single man has reported. Mind you. 
there’s nothins wrong about our men. They’d fight as well as any¬ 
body if they had a chance. They know they haven’t any.” 

The man with the squint called to the waiter for another coffee. 

“ But they’re still besieging the Gendarmerie Barracks. 

“ Of course they arc. Let these gendarmes get into the town and 
there’d be a massacre. Better keep them where they are until the 

Army comes and the Germans. ^ 

“ it’s <’oing to be hell then.” 

“ Everybody knows it’s going to be hell. But it would be worse 
hell to let the gendarmes loose first. Besides this gives them anothei 
day or two. Marked men will have the chance to slip away. Not 
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that many of them will slip away, they won’t want to leave their 
families here. But they can cover up their tracks and get an under¬ 
ground organisation going.” 

“ And go on resisting underground.” 

” That's it.” 

“Then I'm staying here ” said Pemberton. 44 I’ll go underground 
and work with them.” 

That wouldn t be any good. You're a marked man F\cy- 
body here knows Mr. Pemberton. They’d catch you in twenty-four 
hours. And that means they'd catch any of our men in touch with 
you. You'd better clear out.” 

I m damned if I'm clearing out.” 

“Our men don't want you here. You’d only be a dancer You 
ear out with your Legation. And take me out with you.” ~ 

I felt that Sir Horace would be unlikely to favour the idea of this 
addition to our party. 

,-.T 0U mig , hl do s° mc 80°d front outside,” he said. 44 If you had 
me with you. I could get a line goinc.” 

“ Ynn'd'lMv]? « h | nCC ° f VOUr going oul with thc Legation,” I said. 
You d na\c to find your own way out.” 

‘‘Suppose you talk to the British Minister.” 
ou. on mvn?” “ H °" mueh mo " ey ' vil1 V 011 '»>"« to gel 

“ Five thousand douros.” 

passcVhtl.onotfoYa'Xisand douros” ° nC " aS Wa '° hi "= Us a ” J 

use to yon C no 8 w-' mC an °' hCr C ° Up,C '' hc said ' “ They won’, be much 
“ Five’s enough ” I said. 

went om finiShCd hiS COirCC ' Thcn hc S°‘ u P• ^ook hands with us and 

I li ‘e c that fcllow ” I sa id, - but hc talks sense." 

pulled out a cigarette and lit it What it nil hnifost i 
that the Legation had been right. bo,,ed down lo was 

tomorrow!”” 050 ” ' Said - " ,his means off on that Dodge truck 

“I suppose so ” said Pemberton. 

1 H go to the Continental and get my things.” 

relic/ was so^g reaf. °We'paid^hc^vaite^Tnd*om^Hpcmljcrion 
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said nothing. I knew how he was feeling, and didn’t talk either. On 
the way we passed a shabby little middle-aged man whom I saw was 
one of my friends of the Tram Drivers Cooperative. He smiled rather 
wanly when I stopped him. 

“ Things are bad,” he said. 

“The British will be here soon,” I told him. 

“ They ought to be here now.” 

“ They won’t be long.” 

“ It's bad.” he said again. “ Things are going to be hard for us. 

I could think of nothing to say that would not have sounded 
fatuous to both of us. I shook hands with him and we went on. 

“ That’s what makes it so bloody.” I said. 

“ It's bloody all right ” said Pemberton. 

When we reached the door of the Continental Pemberton stopped. 

“ Look here ” he said. “ I’m going back to the Prefecture to sec 
if what that damned fellow said was true. I shan't be long. See you 
down at the Savoy.” • 

I found the Continental was getting back to normal. The people 
in the lounge were quite cheerful. The bar was open and through 
the "lass door I could see the fat man in the black suit and three others 
like him. drinking, no doubt, to the Germans who were coming to 
settle the Reds. Up in my room I found my bed had been made. 1 
packed a suitcase, came down again and paid my bill, explaining 
was spending the next few days at the Legation. I put live hundred 
douros into an envelope with a note to the night porter, asking him 
to look after the rest of my luggage. Then 1 walked to the Savoy. 1 
was out of condition and my suitcase seemed \ery heavy. 

Pemberton was there already, with Lola in the cafe. 

“ As we thought?” I asked. 


“ Yes,” he said. . , , , , 

I ordered double shlivovitsas to cheer him up, but they had no 
effect on him. Presently we ordered some food for Lola and he went 
up to pack his bag. Lola was full of all the wonderful things we were 

going to do in Istanbul. 

You’re very happy/' I said. 

“ Yes. Before I thought Putzi was going to stay behind in spite 
of what he said. But now I know he’s coming. I m very happy. 

Pemb°rton came down again and Lola finished her meal and we 
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handy and we fumbled at the door of the garage. Then someone 
came out from the house. It was Joyce. 

“You’re a poor lot of burglars.’’ she said. “ I heard you.” 

She showed us how to open the garage door. Lola, she explained, 
was to wait in the car for the moment. She had a room for her to 
sleep in and would smuggle her into the house when her party had 
gone in to dinner. I said good-night to Lola and she thanked me for 
all I had done and asked me to be sure and look after Putzi. Joyce 
and I felt Lola wanted to have Pemberton to herself for a minute, so 
we went out into the yard. 

“ You’ll get wet,” 1 said. 

“No I shan’t. You arc really coming tomorrow, aren’t you?” 

“ Yes,” I said. “ I’m coming.” 

“You said the other night that nobody would worry if you slaved 
behind. Well, that isn’t entirely true.” 

“Joyce, you’re a perfect marvel.” 

“So you are coming?” 

“ Yes. That little romantic dream’s gone down the drain pipe.” 

a „ ^ ou must S et romantic, you might try getting romantic about 
me. 


“Good,” 1 said. “ I’ll start at once.” 

Pemberton joined us and Joyce slipped back to the house. 

We walked down to the Legation through the silent des-rted 

^rGendar 0 ^ne d Ba h r racks me “ diSUm S0U " d ° f firi '' 8 f ™" «*y 

r“S 

he-lows and blankets for those not invited to occupy the snare rooms’ 

srv* t?“sa trar j & 

t Thais all right,” I said. 

for ^ thc 
_ T. ats all right. Its only the moral issue " 

" hat moral issue?” 
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“ All this unhappy bad feeling on the solemn occasion of our last 
night. You ought to have found a harmonium and got us all sinking 
‘ Rule Britannia 

Hamerton thought I was pulling his leg and made off. We had 
our meal. Sir Horace sent along two bottles of very passable port. 
Afterwards the Naval Attache came in to make certain we all knew 
exactly what we had to do tomorrow. He asked why I had not 
acknowledged his note about driving the lorry and whether I was 
sure I could drive it. He had the true naval suspicion that anything 
not done by the Navy will be done sloppily. Then the servants came 
to clear away the plates and we got them to bring us another bottle 
of whisky. But this was only a gesture. We did not really want more 
drinks. We switched on the wireless and hunted round the ether for 
news but there was little news, except that the Germans were suffering 
heavy losses in Yugoslavia. Nobody talked much and Pemberton 
hardly said a word. We were all tired and there was nothing that we 
wanted to talk about. 

Cookson announced that he snored and had better sleep by him¬ 
self in the little room next door which was used to store stationery 
and old archives. I helped him carry his mattress in. The window 
faced on to the yard, and was just big enough for him to squeeze 
through. He gave me the telephone number and was very profuse in 
his gratitude. Back in the Giancery everyone was going to bed. The 
last man to undress put the light out. I lay under my blankets and 
told myself I was going off to safety and Joyce was going too. It did 
not seem to matter much ; I and Joyce Clarke, Cookson and his 
Turkish girl. Hamerton and his rules of precedence—there was very 
little point in it all. It was very quiet outside and I strained my cars 
for the sound of shooting out by the Gendarmerie Barracks. But I 
heard nothing. There was only Pemberton's heavy breathing from 
the mattress next to mine. I fell asleep. 


XVI 

I drpamt the Gendarmes had taken me prisoner and that the Workers 
and Soldiers were bombarding the barracks. It was so vivid that on 
waking I thought I heard a real explosion. It was quite light and a 
cold grey morning. The Chancery clock said six o’clock. I settled 
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myself for a final doze. Then there came another explosion—un¬ 
mistakably real. Greenwood stirred on his mattress and looked across 
with puzzled eyes. Then came a whine and a shriek, a crash and the 
building shook and a piece of plaster dropped off the ceiling. Wc 
were all out of bed in five seconds. The Military Attache’s clerk who 
was by the window shouted “There he goes!” I joined him and saw 
a big grey plane with swastika markings disappear over the house¬ 
tops. From uncomfortably close came the sound of another explosion. 

I grabbed for my shoes and put a pullover and greatcoat over my 
pyjamas. 

Some one talked about the basement, but my great preoccupation 

in an air raid is the idea of the house collapsing on top of me and 

catching fire. I climbed out of the window. Pemberton after me. 

There was a little swimming pool in the Legation garden, emptied for 

the winter. It seemed the best shelter available. Wc had a clear view 

from the garden and could see a dozen planes. They were Ilyin* low 

and circling round at their leisure. No one was shooting at them. 

One of them, about half a mile away, let loose a bomb. Wc watched 

it come down. There was a dull explosion and a column of smoke 
piled up. 


“A bit cold blooded.” I said. 

“ Bloody murder.” said Pemberton. “ That ought to teach them ’’ 
“Teach whom?” I asked. But then I saw three planes coming 
towards us. I climbed down into the swimming pool and Pemberton 
came down after me. It was of concrete, five foot deep and about 
tAselve in circumference. I did not feel much safer than on the ground 
The planes roared over our heads. After them, floating on the breeze’ 

fT e h ir f eC parac T hute bombs. Two were wide, but one was makim* 
straight for us. I was just going to scramble out of the pool when t 
saw n would pass over us and hit the Legation. I ducked and waited 
Nothing happened. decided to count five. Then there wasa Terr ific 
ciash and a whirr of flying debris. Stones and earth flopped on to 
the concrete floor of the pool. There were two fnrrhprTuS °" 1 

from the other bombs. Hooked out and was .surprised tofincHhc 

up S beLind"' aS SU " Standmg ' A C ° lumn of dusI ‘"d smoke was rising 

will be 'be Press Attache's office.” I said. 
v\ e d better get along there.” 

mg. but nearly a mtle away, down by the station. Sotneone had 
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hoisted up a white flag, probably a sheet, on a tall building near the 
Kezvin Park. 

We went round to the front of the Legation. All the windows 
were gone, the railings were down, and a little two-storied house just 
opposite had simply disappeared. All that was left was a hole with 
smouldering rubble around it. Next door was a modern block where 
the Press Attache had his office. Half of it was down, and the build¬ 
ing on the other side was a grimy skeleton. 

The Naval Attache was there and he called on us to bring the 
others and to find some spades. We soon had a party going and in 
half an hour had dug a way in. Three of our people had been killed— 
Blake, Sanders and the Press Attache himself. It had made a very 
nasty mess of Sanders. The office servants had been down in the 
basement and were dazed and shaken but otherwise unhurt. The 
raiders were cone by this time. A pale sun had come out. We carried 
the bodies back to the Legation and cleaned ourselves and dressed. 
I tried the telephone and found it was working. I got on to George 
Clarke: they were all right up there and I told him what had happened 
at our end. Then Joyce took over and told me that the raid had led 
to the discovery of Lola, but everything was in order as George could 
not bring himself to leave her behind in danger of being raided again. 

The" Legation servants got busy and soon there was a smell of 
fried bacon mingling with the stale smell of the debris opposite. 
Cookson appeared. " He was asked where he had been, and said he 
had been for an early walk and had taken shelter in a building when 
the raid started. It was not a convincing story, but everyone was too 
preoccupied with their personal experiences to bother about Cookson. 
“ 1 had the hell of a time,” said Cookson when the others were out 
of hcarin ,T ” We were both asleep when it started. She was scared 
stiff and caught hold of me and just wouldn't let me go. Well, 1 
couldn't very well clear ofi and leave her to it. What the hell was a 

gentleman to do?” 

“ Very difficult,” I said. 

I was damned glad when it stopped. ’ 

What happened?” . . 

When it quietened down she went to see the Hungarian girls. 

And I just slipped out. It was getting a bit too complicated. 

In the middle of breakfast Sir Horace came in, with West m 
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any moment and no one could tell when German motorised troops 
might arrive. He had been in touch with the American Legation and 
they were going to arrange for the bodies to be buried. 

We finished breakfast, tipped the servants and assembled in the 
garage yard. The three men who had been killed had all been 
scheduled for the same car so that it was not necessary to rearrange 
the party. The procession moved off—first the Minister, with W'e-.t 
driving, then the Service Attaches with their respective passengers, 
then ourselves in the lorry, and finally Hamcrton. We drove past the 
shambles in front, where a few neighbours were looking for their dead, 
and on through the town. Only once before in my life had 1 driven 
a truck and 1 had to give all my attention to it. The engine did not 
seem to be pulling well, or perhaps we were overloaded. w There was 
also the debris on the road. The raid had not been a heavy one. I 
doubt if as many as thirty planes had been over, but with no opposi¬ 
tion they had dropped their bombs where they liked and they seem to 
have made a set at the main streets. Twice our route was blocked 
altogether and we had to make a way round. It was a depressing 
experience. There was no A.R.P., of course, no police, no organisa¬ 
tion of any kind. Little parties were making their way out of town 
their few belongings loaded on handcarts. Lost children were cryini*’ 

Mangled bexhes lay untidily on the pavement. It was all just muddfc 
and futility. 

At last we were clear of the town. The road was straight and 
fairly le\el for the first four miles. The going was good except where 
parties of refugees held us up. The truck had not. of course, the 
acceleration of the cars in front and one by one thev passed out of 
sight Later the road curled up a steepish hill. Rounding a bend we 

SEEl d ! ?S k H ack at the roofs of Tsernigrad. clear in the morning sun- 
l^ht. with three great columns of smoke where fires had taken hold 

sententiousiv' Ur laSt ,00k at lhc ° ,d lown; ’ said Greenwood 


enough. 01 " W ° g0t d ° W " and look " was.heTack at 
“The damned thing was overloaded.” I complained 

“HX e cTrSsTh n e d s b aid hind ^ PU " Cd 0t,Cn the ^ 

I wen, and joined him. From the darkness within peered out 
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al us what seemed to be innumerable pairs of anxious and enquiring 
eyes. We told them to come out and there emerged, one by one, ten 
young men. They were all Jews. Pemberton had another look inside 
and pulled out an eleventh. They stood round us in a ring, all talking 
at once. Then Hamerton drove up with the Military Attache’s clerk 
and wanted to know what had happened. 

“Back axle gone," I said. “Couldn’t stand up to the cargo." 1 
indicated the Jews. 

“ But why did you let them on?” 

“God's truth,” I said. “I never let them on.” 

“ But how did they get there?” 

“How the hell should I know?” 

Hamerton turned on the Jews and harangued them on the crime 
of stowing away in a British Legation truck. His Vuchinian was bad 
at the best of times and the angrier he became the worse it got. 1 do 
not think they understood a word. One of them started an elaborate 
plea in fluent Levantine French. 1 was tempted to giggle. Once 
outside the misery of the bombed town one quickly became light¬ 
headed. ... , ... 

“ Look here,” I said at last, “ this isn t getting us anywhere. We 

can’t mend this truck. We must go back and get the Press Attaches 


car. 




It was finally decided that Hamerton should take back Pemberton 
and myself to fetch the other car, while Greenwood and the Military 
Attache’s clerk remained with the lorry. They were, meanwhile, to 
sort out its more important cargo for us to load on to the other car 
on our return. We would not be able to carry very much and some 
of Sir Horace's luaeage would have to be left behind : which was, 01 
course, unfortunate, but there it was. Pemberton and I squeezed in 
beside Hamerton. As we left Greenwood was arguing ineffectively 

" ,tH We went’back into Tsernigrad with its muddle and hopelessness 
and the acrid smell of smoke and stale debris It was like going 
back to a nightmare after one has woken up. My hghthcadedncss 
left me completely. I began to be nervous about the raiders coming 
back. We drove to the Legation The Press Attache s carr was in 
iK nlace in the garacc. It was a thirty horse-power Ford V8 with a 
little Union Jack on~thc bonnet. Two of the Legation servants came 
and helped us unload the suitcases. There were also some cans 
of petrol and a wooden crate of tinned food, which we left on oar ^ 
Pemberton suggested a beer, but Hamerton insisted that the 
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others had been waiting an hour for us at the rendezvous. We got 
into the cars. 

“He's yellow,” said Pemberton as we drove olf. “He thinks 
the Germans are coming.” 

“No,” 1 said, “he thinks he's no business to keep the Minister 
wailing because you and I want to sit about and drink beer.” 

“ Damned little pip squeak.” 

“ He's all right,” I said. “ He's going into the Army.” 

“ I was told he was becoming an R.C.” 

“That was only a rumour.” 

We had not gone three hundred yards when I suspected a 
puncture. I pulled up and found that we had one. It was not 
surprising with all the broken glass in the streets. Hamerton pulled 

up behind and came to help us. We jacked her up and got out a 
spare wheel. 

“We shan't want another spare wheel,” I said. 

“You’ve got another one,” said Hamerton. 

“ One wants two for a trip like this. I wonder if the Ford place 
is open?” 1 

. , ^ 'YP, n ^ ^ c * sa id Hamerton. “ Anyhow we haven't time 

We re terribly late.*’ 


“ If you want to save time you'd better g 
>ec that Greenwood’s sorted out the stuff, 
place and if it’s shut we ll come straight on. 
be five minutes.” 


o back to the truck and 
We'll call at the Ford 
If it’s open we'll only 


Hamerton did not like the proposal much; evidently he could not 
trust us not to dawdle. Finally he agreed and drove off and 
Pemberton heaved a sigh of relief. We finished fixinc the wheel and 
went down to the hord representative’s main garage'! It was quite 
close to the station and the Savoy. There had been a number of 

bombs down in that part. The garage itself was intact, but it was 
locked and nobody answered our rinc. 

"Well,” said Pemberton. "At kast we can have a beer.” 
lersonally my main desire was to get out of Tsernierad as 

?ooL°f S h^ b C b » l I , dld c not want Pemberton to think I wa^ yellow. I 
took the car to the Savoy. The cafe was onen Arrrwc 

tbe station had been badly hit and was burnbg Nothing a/behm 
done to put it out. People were standing abmtt in * , 

CSowa b rds n u s T ,hc ^ 

v jiiimg towards us. Ine old man seemed verv excited and did 
nswer Pemberton’s questions about how lie had got on in the raid 
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“ I'\e been looking for you,” he said. “They told me you had 

left.” 

He took us across to a table at the back and pulled out an 
envelope which he gave to Pemberton. Pemberton opened it and 
read the contents slowly. 

“ Here’s something ” he said. He handed the letter to me. It 
was in pencil on a page torn from a school exercise book. 

To Mr. Pemberton. 

\y e are in the hills. We can hold out for some time longer 
but we vrant ammunition and a radio transmitter. Send them to 
the priest at Malenka Rieka. Tell the British. Greek and Serb 
armies where we are. 1 he radio and the ammunition is urgent. 

Tonkovitcli. 


Boshkoff explained the letter had been handed to him this 
moraine iust after the raid, by a young man whom he knew by sign 
but nof'byname. With it had been a letter to Boshkoff in much 
the same strain, but adding the names of certain other men now with 
Tonkovitcli. Boshkoff was quite satisfied the letters were authentic. 
After handing them over the young man had gone off, presumably to 

deliver other messages. 

“What about the stuff?” Pemberton asked. . 

“We have no radio transmitter. Tnat is going to be difficult. 
There is plenty of ammunition.”^ 

“ About tiiay'kUomelrcs ^rom Vladikop. To the West. In the 
liil1^ " 

“ About two hundred miles from here. 

“About that,” said Boshkoff. . 

“If one started now could one get there by this evening. 

“ You might, if you had a good car. The roads are bad for e 

last bit." . . , 

Pemberton looked at me enquiringly. 

“O.K. by me.” I said. 

I known. by* watching Pemberton’s face as he read tfje 
letter, that something of *5 s0: * |ad or^sorry^ 1 ! was morally 
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and managed lo gel out again. Or even if we did not. li should 
be a help to a woman who is not emotionally satisfied to have the 
memory of a boy friend w ho passed out in a blaze of glory. Of 
course what we proposed to do was a very tame affair compared 
with what thousands of men were doing every day. Hut the 
journalists might write it up and Joyce's imagination would do the 
rest. 1 rather hoped, should we not get through, that the newspapers 
would write it up. 1 imagined the little circle”in the bar of my club. 
"Yes, he refused to be evacuated and went oft to join the guerillas. 
Rather a sporting effort/’ 

Pemberton and BoshkolT were making arrangements. BoshkolT 
did not want us to drive round lo his house. He had to think of 
his future safety. Indeed this meeting with us in the Savoy cafe 
might very possibly get back to the Gestapo, and be wished to cut 
it as short as possible. He gave us an address where we should call 
in an hour's lime and collect the ammunition. 

"And a spare wheel," I said. “For a V8.” 

BoshkolT thought he could arrange for that too. Then he told 
us where to turn off the main Vladikop road for Malenka Rieka. 
He shook hands and went out. 

“My God.” said Pemberton. "So we're in the war at last." 
He was happy. He was all for taking no further notice of 
Hamerton or the rest of our party, but I insisted we would lose very 
little time gelling back to the Vladikop road from where the Doduc 
was stranded. I wrote a little note for Hamerton to give the Minister. 

Dear Sir Horace, 

We have just heard that a detachment <>f ir,)o[>s who to.ik 
part m the Vladikop rising are still holding out near Malenka 
Rieka. They ask that the Allied military authorities he in¬ 
formed. Pemberton and I are going down to establish contact. 

Yours sincerely, 

h.M u^ 0 '? 2 •!f add ? P° stscri Pt regretting the loss of his iugga*'e 
but was afraid it might sound flippant. I decided not to makc^ mv 
explanation to Hamerton. I would just give him the note. Perhaps 
it would be unfair to the lad who might very possibly have wanted 
to come with us. But I felt I could not be bm he red 

We had more beer, found a dcjikalcsscn store open where we 
bought six bottles of French brandy and half a kilogram of caviare 
y this tune the hour was up and we rang the bell at the address 
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Boshkoff had given. The door opened at once, and two fellows 
loaded very heavy boxes into the back till I began to fear another 
breakdown and told them to stop. The spare wheel was there all 
right, and also three bottles of shlivovitsa, with a note from Boshkoff, 
it had been made by his family in his village and was fifteen years 
old. Then we set out once more through the ragged streets with 
their heaps of smouldering debris and out on to the highway. There 
was still the untidy stream of refugees. Many of them signalled to 
us to stop and take them up, and once as we went slowly through a 
crowd a young fellow jumped on the running board and clung there 
till Pemberton pushed him off. 

We found the Dodge as we had left it, with Hamerton’s car 
parked just in front. In front of Hamerton’s car was a pile of trunks 
and cases ready to be loaded into the Ford. Hamerton, Greenwood 
and the Military Attache’s clerk were standing about by the cases 
and opposite, on the bank on the other side of the road, six of the 
Jews were sitting in a line, waiting. The other five had disappeared. 

♦‘What on earth have you been doing?’’ said Hamerton. He 
was, quite naturally, impatient and angry. “ Do you realise you vc 

been over an hour and a half?” , _ . . 

I cot out, picked my suit case and Pemberton s off the pile and 
took them back to the Ford. Greenwood and the Military Attache s 
clerk took hold of the heaviest trunk. 

“The Minister will want an explanation of what you’ve been 


doins,” said Hamerton. . „ . 

- Here's a note for you to give him, l said 


“That'll explain 


things. We’re not coming.” 

w “But your orders are.to go to the rendezvous. You cant 

possibly say you’re not coming.” 

“ you can tell Sir Horace from me you did your best to get us 

al ' n ?‘But S there’s all this stuff to be taken. It's the Minister’s 

private luggage.” . . „ 

1 “ And you’ll have to squeeze in Greenwood too. 

“ But your orders -” , , , . 

I drove off. As we rounded the bend wc waved back at 

them Hamerton was in the middle of the road, glaring after us 
with the pile of luggage on one side and tne six young Jews on the 
other and P behind. Greenwood and the Military Attaches clerk st 

h° ld Wc uirnedoff to the right and ten minutes fatcr we were on the 
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main Vladikop road. It was years since I had driven a fast car on 
a sunny day along a good straight road and I was enjoying myself. 
“We’re off,” I said. 


XVII 

We drove for two hours through a rolling country of orchards and 
little farms and arrived at a market town. We were getting hungry 
and decided to stop for lunch. Pemberton knew the hotel. We 
locked the car and chose a table near the window where we could 
keep an eye on it. We did not want any of the locals nosing round 
and discovering what we had on board. The town was small enough 
for a new car to be an event. Through the window we watched a 
troop of little boys crowding round the Union Jack on the bonnet. 
Then a policeman had a look. But no one tried to open the doors. 

The landlord recognised Pemberton and came and talked to us. 
Everything nad been quiet with him, he said: no revolution and no 
coup d'etat. There had been no train service and there were still no 
telephone calls to Tsemigrad, though the line to Vladikop was open 
again. He had only heard vaguely about the air raid on Tsernigrad. 
We gave him the details and he shook his head. A bad business, he 
said. But then the whole thing had been a bad business and lie 
hoped the Reds would be mopped up. Pemberton chipped him 
about the Germans coming and he did not like it much. He did not 
want the Germans to come but obviously he would sooner have the 
Germans than the Reds. He left us soon after that and we saw him 
talking to a burly unshaven man at a corner table. They were 
evidently talking about us and the man looked like a police official 
in mufti, so we called for our bill and left. We did not want the 
authorities taking too much interest in us. 

I had a feeling that would not be the end of it. Sure enough a 
gendarme came out of a police post on the outskirts of the townand 
signalled us to stop. I Could have accelerated past him, but that 
would only have meant his telephoning down the road and causine 
trouble for us later on. I pulled up and a corporal came out of the 
post and asked for our papers. I showed him my Legation pass and 
said I was on Legation business. Pemberton said he was the 
Legation s economic adviser, also on an official errand. He pulled 
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out a whclo wad of documents from various Vuchinian Government 
Departments decisions, demands, permits, findings of Commissions 
and so on, ail concerned with his. complicated business past. The 
corporal looked at them very seriously: obviously he had not the 
slightest idea what they were about. Finally he said we could go on. 

The road ran over a plateau, mostly rough pasture, with hills in 
the distance. It was good as long as the plateau lasted but less so 
when it began to wind among the foothills. It was about four o’clock 
when we reached the side road branching off to the right towards 
Malenka Rieka. It ran along a river valley, between two strips of 
brown, bare fields with wooded hills rising up on either side. The 
surface was bad. After about an hour we came to a stop at a broken 
bridge. The damage looked recent and might have been done in 
the attempted coup d'etat. In any case the bridge was dov/n and 
the river though a small one was too deep to drive the car through. 
There was no one about to ask for information and we turned back. 
We were nearly back to the main Vladikop road before we found 
another turning. This road was even worse than the other. After 
twenty minutes or so we met a party of peasants. None of them 
seemed to have heard of Malenka Rieka. But there seemed nothing 
for it but to push on. 

By sunset we reckoned that we had at least another fifty miles 
to go.’ Even in daylight along this road we were not doing more 
than ten miies an hour: we would have to find somewhere to spend 
the night. 

It was nearly dark when we saw a few' faint lights and drove 
into a village. It seemed a miserable sort of place. Pemberton 
knocked at the first door and the people directed us to the cafe. 
This was a one storied mud and stone hovel like all the others. The 
landlord was obviously nervous of us but he brought us shlivovitsa. 
It was thin, poor stuff, and Pemberton w'ent out to the car and fetched 
one of Boshkoff’s bottles. That was very different. We gave the 
landlord a tot and he cheered up a little. He asked what the flag 
was we had on our car and when we told him it was an English flag 
he said he hoped the English would beat the Germans. Then he 
asked when the Russians were coming and we explained that for the 
present at any rate the Russians were not at war. 

We asked about something to eat and he shouted at his wife to 
go out and kill a chicken. It took a long time for dinner to be ready. 
The chicken was tough and the wine (the cafe had no beer) was very 
poor indeed, but we had drunk enough of Boshkoff’s shlivovitsa to 
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be tolerant. We invited the landlord to sit with us. He would not 
do that but stood at our side and talked while his wife served. He 
told a long story about an Englishman who had visited the village 
years ago and given out that he intended to start a mine and make 
everybody rich. But then he had gone awpry again and nothing had 
come of it. The landlord knew next to nothing about what had 
happened at Tsernigrad and lie would n/>t talk much about the 
Vladikop coup d'etat. We guessed that iw his heart he was against 
the Government, but he did not know us well enough to admit it. 

The landlord had no wireless set but there was one in the car 
so we went out to hear the English news. There was a brief report 
of the bombing of Tsernigrad. The only other item was a German 
claim to have taken Skoplje. We went back to the house and the 
landlord showed us where we were to sleep. It was a little bare 
room behind the kitchen with three very dirty beds in it. We were 
glad we had a couple of rugs from the car. The room smelt of mice 
and stale humanity and was so uninviting that we put oil going to 
bed. We proceeded to finish the bottle of shlivovitsa. The landlord 
had another class with us and then went back to his wife. It was 
quiet outside. In the distance a dog howled. The howl died down 
and silence settled again. Then a cock crew. 

“Down here.*' said Pemberton, “these bloody birds crow all 
night. It’s the same in Macedonia.” 

“ It's bad about Skoplje,” I said. 

“It's hell. They’ve got right in between the Serbs and the 
Greeks. It’ll be some time before we see the British in Malenka 
Rieka.” 


“ Yes.” 

Away in the distance the dog started to howl again. I filled my 
pipe. I was beginning more clearly to realise what our venture was 
going to mean for me, personally. Life would be harsh and rough, 
like the bare, dirty room we were sitting in. Things would no 
Jongei be made comfortable and easy for me just because 1 had a 
few useful connections, and could think, on matters I knew' about 
just a shade faster than most other people could. 

o “ 1 hop c 4 ocir Jads in Salonika will get a move on.” said 
i emberton. Tonko s gang will want something to cheer them up.” 

“Tonko will- stick it,” I said. 

“ He'll stick it all right.” 

“ Hes 6°/ what the Middle Ages used to call faith.” I said 
An overwhelming conviction that doesn't bother about conditions 
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or consequences. We could do with more of it about. You’ve got 
it. Or you wouldn’t be here.” 

"I'd never have got here but for you,” he said. “I couldn’t 
drive that damned car.” 

There was a pause. 

“ I don't know about faith,” said Pemberton. “ It’s how I feci 
about this country. I’ve been here twenty-one years. Now I’m an 
Englishman. And proud of it. But with English people at home, I 
don't know, you sometimes find them Iook-ing down their noses 
because you aren't in the right set. Old school tie. I don't suppose 
they’d do it to you so you wouldn't know. Anyhow, that's what 1 
found. Out here I seemed to fit in. I know I’ve made a bloody mess 
of things but that doesn't matter cither. I’ve made some enemies and 
that doesn't matter cither. I fit into this bloody country whether 
I’ve got money or whether 1 haven’t. It doesn’t matter if I’m having 
rows. I fit in. I’m grateful to the country and grateful to the 
people. They've got into my blood. And I’m not going to sit and 
watch them going under to the Germans, and if they do, hell, I’m 
going under with them.” 

“I understand,” I said. 

“If I go under I’m worried about Lola. She’s getting too old 
to make much success of whoring.” 

“ Joyce Clarke will keep an eye on her.” 

“ I don't like other people being bothered with my affairs. I 
wish to God I could have got out some money for her.” 

He stopped and sat staring at the wall in front of him. Again 
in the distance the dog howled. 

“One more tot each,” said Pemberton, “and we'll have killed 
this bloody bottle.” 


XVIII 

There were no bugs in the beds but the fleas were a nuisance. They 
did not seem to trouble Pemberton. But I had an uneasy night and 
twice I went to the window in front to make sere the car was safe 
It was not yet light when I heard our hosts stirring. I got up and 
they made me some Turkish coffee. I wondered when next I should 
have a bath and a proper breakfast in a proper bedroom. It was 
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drizzling outside and I soon tired of sitting about in the smell of the 
house, "in any case we ought to make an early start so I woke up 
Pemberton. 

We had an adequate breakfast of yoghurt and scrambled eggs 
and Turkish cofFee. We got the people to give us bread, hard- 
boiled eggs and gherkins for the road. We were now in uncertain 
country and did not want to risk complications by stopping in some 
town or village. Our bill for everything came to 68 douros or about 
five shillings. We found neither of us had any change, in fact nothing 
smaller than a thousand douro note. So we gave the landlord one. 
which was more than he was likely to make by a month of normal 
trading. He did not want to take it at first, telling us to pay him 
next time we came. We said that next time we came he could give 
us our change. So he put the note away and gave us a bottle of 
his vinegary wine as a present. 

We started off again on the winding country road, with little, 
bare brown fields and patches of woodland and bare stony hills 
behind. It was all like this in this part of Vuchinia. mile after mile 
of it. The country was miserably poor and the peasants lived very 
dose to the hunger line. It was fifteen miles before we reached 
another village, as forlorn and squalid as the one where we had spent 
the night. We met no one on the road. There was no one about 
except an occasional peasant working in the fields. Now and then 
we heard the hum of a plane from somewhere behind the hills but 
it did not come into sight. At one we slopped and had lunch. I 
turned on the wireless. Thanks to some trick of the hills or the 
atmosphere London was inaudible but Vienna came out clearly. 
Following the capture of Skoplje advanced German detachments had 
pushed on to Bitolj and were establishing contact with the Italian 
armies in Albania. We were sick of German bulletins and turned 
the knob for something else. 

This is Radio Tsemigrad. The Government News Agency 
Bulletin will follow.” 3 


The Tsernigrad transmitter was working again. 

“ As previously announced the loyal Vuchinian forces, accom¬ 
panied by detachments of the victorious Army of our great German 
• u • reoccu P lc d the capital yesterday evening. The joy of the 
inhabitants was indescribable. The Vuchinian and German 
Commanders were- received by Colonel of Gendarmerie Kotz the 
heroic defender of the Gendarmerie Barracks. 

Prime Minister Meldin and the remaining members of the 
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Government returned to Tsernigrad during the night. At ten o’clock 
this morning, speaking from the balcony of the Parliament building, 
the Prime Minister addressed an enthusiastic crowd assembled in the 
square in front. 

“ ‘ My heart bleeds,’ the Prime Minister said, ‘ to see the grievous 
scars inflicted on our city by the bloody hands of Jews and Bolsheviks. 
Rest assured that the perpetrators, in so far as they have not already 
fled the country, are being rounded up, surely and relentlessly, by our 
Security Organs. But today I will speak, not of the tragic past, but 
of the slorious future. Hand in hand with our great German 

Ally—’ ” 

Pemberton switched it off. 

We sat in the car in the bare, hard landscape under the grey 
spring sky. 

“ I wonder how far they’ve got beyond Tsernigrad,” I said. 

“ You can bet your young life they’re all down all the frontiers. 
If our Salonika lads'don’t push pretty soon you and I are in for a long 
stay at Malcnka Rieka.” 

“Yes,” I said. 

I did not try to visualise our immediate future. I merely remem¬ 
bered 1 had only one tin of liver salts with mc-I never travel with¬ 
out liver salts—and I wondered how I would fare, when it came to 
an end, on a prolonged diet of hard boiled eggs and heavy maize 


baad 'lt makes one vomit.” said Pemberton. “The whole damned 
people on our side and we let these bloody Germans into Vucluma. 

“ ] don’t <ee how we could have kept them out. 

•' It makes one vomit,” he said. “ It'll take six months and hall 
a million lives to get them out again and we just let them in. And 
yet we're going to win this bloody war. I don l know why. 

” We're going to win,” I said, “ because a middle-aged drunkard 
like yourself who's spent the last twenty years sitting in bars and 
te ]]i n p dirty stories—most of them damned poor stories—gets a hunch 
and foes off to fight in the hills and takes another middle-aged 
drunkard with him. We won’t make any difference. These few 

asrw&'nstfy as-«-» 

into quality.” 
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“You’re getting a damned philosopher these days,’’ said 

Pemberton. , 

We opened or.c o[ our bottles of brandy, to help digest the hard- 
boiled csgs, and then went on. The road forked. 1 here was no 
signpost and we travelled halt an hour before meeting a peasant who 
told us wc had taken the wrong turning. Back we went and tried 
the other. We passed another peasant who assured us we were on 
the right road and that Malcnka Rieka was twenty kilometres ahead. 
Wc asked again at a village and were told the distance was fifty. It 
was hard work driving and once we were bogged at the bottom of a 
dip., We collected stones and branches of trees and got through in 
the end, Pemberton pushing behind. We felt wc could have done 
with a cup of tea. but of course there was no hope of tea. After that 
we were mostly going up hill and the road became drier though it was 
still very bad. 

“When wc join up with Tonko’s outfit." said Pemberton. "I II 
make him put me in charge of the Commissariat. You’d better be 
diplomatic adviser." 

I've had a fortnight’s training." 

You know. Notes to the Allied Powers from the Tree Vuehi- 
nian Government in the hills." 

" I could do that.” 

"It's going to be a damned uncomfortable life but well have 
some fun." 

A plane, droning behind the hill on our right, came over the crest 
and roared down towards us. 

" A Hun." said Pemberton. 
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It passed so low above our heads that we could see the pilot’s 
face. U circled round and came back again. There was a sharp 
rattle and mud splashed up along the road in front. Something 
smashed through the wind-screen and l realised wc were being 
machine-gunned. The rattle stopped. 

“ Dirty swine." said Pemberton. 

However wc were neither of us hurt and the car continued to 
run quite happily. 

“ l suppose he saw the flag," I said. 

"Or he just wanted to shoot something up and there wasn’t any¬ 
thing else to shoot up. Anyway, he's gone." 

Pemberton looked round through the back window. 

“No" he added. “The bloody swine’s coining back." 

Where we were there was no cover on either side of the road; 
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1 felt our best chance was to accelerate, and I jammed my foot on the 
gas. It was a job to keep the car on the road at any speed. Suddenly 
the rattle started again and a bullet ripped through the mudguard. 

“ We can get to that wood in front by the time he turns again,” 
I said. 

I hung on to the steering wheel like grim death. In front the 
plane bore away to the hills on the left and climbed to top them. 

“ He really has gone this time,” I said, and took my foot off the 

gas. 

“ What a world,” I said. 

Pemberton did not answer and I turned to him. His head was 
hanging over his chest and there was a trickle of blood from his mouth. 
“Arc you hurt?” I asked. 

He still did not answer and I stopped the car. 1 took his hand, 
and then unbuttoned his coal and felt for his heart. He was dead. 


XIX 

[T was nearly nightfall when I drove into Malenka Rieka, a long 
,trailing villager little different, except for its size, from the villages 
,vc had passed through. I asked a peasant boy where the priest lived 
and he came on to the footboard to direct me The priest lived m 
i one-storied mud and stone cottage, like the others. He opened the 
joor himself. He was a big man, about forty, with a squaic black 

beard and a dingy cassock. 

“ I want to speak with you alone. I said. 

He took me in, leaving the boy at the door. 

“Do you know Captain Tonkovitch?” I asked. 

The priest looked at me hard and did not answer 
“Captain Tonkovitch sent a message,” I said, ‘ to an English¬ 
man in Tsernigrad, a friend of mine, asking for some stores. c 
cot the message yesterday, after the air raid, and collected such stores 
as we could and brought them here in a car. On the way, a German 
plane attacked us and my friend was killed. His body is m the cai. 
I know Captain Tonkovitch and wish to see him. 

^Vou^mustS^yourcar here.” he said. “ Patrolscome 
trough the village and people talk. Luckily this boy is a good boy. 
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We can trust him. Take your car on, out of the Milage, about four 
kilometres and you will find a wood on the left. 1 he boy will show 
you. 1 will come after you.” 

I went back to the car and opened the rear door. The boy 
climbed in on top of the luggage. He pointed at Pcmbeiton. 

“ Is he dead?” 

“Yes,” 1 said. “The Germans killed him.” 

“ Bad people, the Germans.” 

It was dark when we reached the wood, but 1 managed to get the 
car off the road and some way in. Then we sal and waited. It was 
cold. 1 offered the boy a cigarette but lie did not smoke. He told 
me the people of Malenka Rieka were against the Government, and 
had been supporters of the coup d'etm at Vladikop. 1 hough the 
coup had failed there were still soldiers in the hills behind, and the 
people helped them—except for two or three who were Government 
spies. But the spies were being watched and would be killed in due 
course. 


After about an hour we heard footsteps and the priest joined us. 
He asked me to run the car further into the wood where it would be 
safe for the night. He would take me back. He had sent word to 
Tonko who would probably be with us before morning. I showed 
him, in the light of my torch, the things we had brought with us. 1 
offered him some of the tinned food but he refused. He could gi\e 
me a meal, he said, if I was hungry. I went through Pemberton's 
pockets and took his note-case, watch, cigarette-case and lighter and 
other personal things. If I ever saw Lofa again I meant to let her 
take what she wanted, and perhaps keep something myself as a 
souvenir. 1 also took a bottle of Boshkotf's shlivovitsa for the priest 
and we walked back to Malenka Rieka. 

The boy left us at the door and we went in. An old woman 
the priest’s mother—cooked me a meal. The priest sat by me while 
1 ate. and long afterwards, asking me what had happened in Tscrni- 
grad and what the English were going to do. Finally he saw 1 was 
tired and put me to sleep on his bed. He wrapped himself in his 
coat and slept on the floor. The air in the room w'as very stale and 
smell of garlic. Tired as I was it was some time before 1 went to 
sleep: 1 was thinking of Pemberton where we had left him siitine in 
the car in the cold night in the wood. 

1 was wakened by a knocking. The priest got up. lit a candle 
and went to the doer. It w r as Tonko. There were two men w ith him. 
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both in military uniform, a sergeant and a private 
Inc bed. 


I got up from 


I 

mind. 



VWI sa ' d - “We did not go off with the Legation.” 
was still half asleep and it was the first thing that came to my 
lonko shook hands with me. 

Pemberton’s dead,” I said. 

I heard that, said fonko. “ We will kill a lot of Germans for 


We drew up chairs and sat round the table. The priest asked the 
newcomers if they wanted food. They refused and he called to his 
mother to make coffee and we heard her moving about with the coffee 
things in the next room. The priest poured us each out a glass of 
shlivovitsa. I was waking up by this time and the shlivovitsa pulled 
me together. I sat taking stock of the men sitting with me as they 
were going to be my world until such time as a British Army came 
up lrom Salonika. 

“ Have you brought a transmitter?” Tonko asked. 

“No. We could not find one. Boshkoff is still looking but we 
could not wait in Tsernigrad. We brought ammunition.” 

“ That’s good. But what we want most is a transmitter. That 
and money.” 

“ We brought some money," I said. I pulled out my pocket book 
and Pemberton's and emptied the money on the table—pound notes, 
dollars, thousand douro notes. Tonko left it where it lay. 

“That will be useful,” he said. 

“ Besides the ammunition we’ve got some tinned food and a little 
clothing. Then there's the motor car. a bis Ford. We’ve about 
thirty litres of gasoline left.” 

“ We will go and have a look when it's lighter,” said Tonko. 

There was nothing effusive about Tonko, no admiration or grati¬ 
tude for what I was secretly thinking had been rather an exploit. 
His attitude was, I felt, that I had done most, though not quite all, 
of a job that had been obvious and necessary to do. 

“Tell me what happened in Tsernigrad,” he asked. 

Once more I told the story of the Tsernigrad revolution and of 
our journey down. I told it in English to Tonko and now and then 
broke off for him to translate bits of what I had said to the others. 
The priest’s mother brought the coffee in. 

“If the English had been quicker,” said Tonko, “the Germans 
would never have got to Tsernigrad.” 
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“If the Vuchinians had been wiser.” I said, “they would have 
had a better Prime Minister.” 

Tonko grunted and rolled himself a cigarette. 

“What do vou mean to do now?" lie asked. 

w 

“ I propose to stay with you.” 

Tonko lit his cigarette and blew out the smoke. 

“You won't do any good by that.” he said. “You cant stay 
here with the priest. People would gel to know of it and talk and 
they'd come and catch you. They'd catch the priest too and we don t 
want that. It's no good your coming with us in the hills. You could 
not live that sort of life. You aren't used to it. You're too soft. 
You’d only go sick. You'd better get into Turkey and give a message 
to the British. Will you do that?” 

“ Yes.” I said. 

“You can't co in that car anv more. Thcv're watching the 
roads and they'll be all along the Turkish frontier by now. You'd 
have to dress yourself like one of our peasants. Our people will see 
you to the frontier.” 

He broke ofT and asked the priest if he could gel me some peasant 
clothes. The priest and the sergeant went out. 

“We want you to tell the British to send a transmitter. Better 
send two or three. And a good radio mechanic. Then we want 
money, foreign currency, dollars arc best, and ammunition. But the 
lirst thing is the radio sender and wc can communicate what we want 
later.” 

“ I understand.*’ 


“Tell the British to send a plane and drop it by parachute here. 
He pulled out a dirty and crumpled Vuchinian General Stall ma 
and marked a place with his thumb. 
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“You memorize the place,” lie said. “Don't write it down. 
They may catch you on the way out. And I’m not tellinu you any¬ 
thing about how many there arc of us or where our hide-outs are or 
anything like that. If they catch anybody in this part of the world 
they’ve got ways of making him talk. So the less you know the better. 
You ought to get to the frontier in four days. Perhaps five. One dav 
to Islambul and then your Embassy will make arrangements. On the 
sixth nigh: from now we'll be looking out for a plane at that 
place.” 


"That's too soon.” I said. “There may be all sorts of technical 
difficulties. You d better make it longer.” 

_I' 1 * 1al s a h richt. We know the British aren’t quick. But we ll 
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be waiting. Whenever it comes we’ll be there waiting. It’s up to 
you to send it quick.” 

The priest and the sergeant came back with a rough brown 
peasant’s suit and cap and a peasant’s shirt. 

“ You'd better change into them,” said Tonko. “ It’s risky stay¬ 
ing here loo lone. It will be getting light soon. Or perhaps you re 
tired.” 


“ I’m all right,” I said. 

1 felt I had to show Tonko I was not as soft as he thought I was. 
While I chanecd Tonko counted the money on the table and tied it 
up in little wads. The priest’s mother brought more coffee and then 
we started. The priest came with us. It was raining. It was pitch 
black when we set out but a Balkan dawn breaks quickly and by the 
time we reached the wood it was quite light. I saw the private was 
carrying a couple of spades. We went up to the car and the two 
other ranks started to dig. I realised they were digging a grave for 
Pemberton. It was bitterly cold in the rain and I took a turn with 
them to keep warm. We dug down three and a half feet which they 
said was enough. V/c had a job getting Pemberton out of the car: 
he had grown stiff where he sat. Finally we got him out. 

“ Good shoes,” said the sergeant. “ English shoes.” 

“Take them,” I said. “He’d have liked you to have them” 

The sergeant hesitated a little and then knelt down and took the 
shoes off. I told the private to take his overcoat. Then we laid the 
body in the grave and I asked the priest to say the funeral prayers. 

“ Was he Orthodox” the priest asked. 

“ He was an Anglican,” I said. “The Anglicans arc in commu¬ 


nion with the Orthodox. ’ . „ , , . . „ tnn A 

I did not know if it was true but it satisfied the priest He stood 

at the head of the grave and rolled out a sonorous prayer. Tonkovi ch 
the two soldiers and I stood by with bowed heads. Then Tonkovitut 
pulled the Union Jack off the bonnet of the Ford and stooped down 

and laid it over Pemberton's face. 

“He was a good man,’ he said. 

The soldiers shovelled the earth back. Tonko said I ought to be 
Martinp The private was to take me to some peasants who would 
pass me on till I got over the frontier. I shook hands w.th Tonko. 

the priest and the sergeant. 

“Till we meet in Free Tsernigrad.” I said. 

“Till Free Tsernigrad.” 
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1 walked off with the soldier under the dripping trees v.hile the 
others went back and began sorting out the boxes. 


XX 


A \vti:k later aching, exhausted, and incredibly ragged. 1 pushed pa-4 
the porter and into the lounge of the Pera Palace Hotel. In the tar 
corner was Greenwood, surrounded by papers and official forms. It 
took him some time to recognise me. 

“Good Lord,’* he said. “ Wherever did you get lho<c clothes?*’ 

“ In Southern Vuchinia ” I said. “ Pemberton's dead.” 

“ I’m sorry to hear that.” 

“ A German plane shot us up and killed him.” 

“ I really am sorry. I always said Pemberton had more good in 
him than people made out. That makes four fellows we vc lost.” 

“Where's the Minister?” 1 asked. 

“ He's gone on to Angora. Between ourselves he's a bit annoyed 
with you. Going oft like that without his permission. Of course if 
you've got some information for him to report it'll make it belter. 
But he was very annoyed at the time. You see we couldn't bring 
on anything like all the stuff and the things he wanted most were 
left behind.” 

“ Can I get a plane to Angora?” I asked. 

“The air line's very booked up. I don't think you'd get a scat 
for a day or two. There's the railway of course, unless you’re in a 
particular hurry. And then when we got to the frontier there was 
that girl of Pemberton's stowed away in the Clarkes’ car. People 
thought you might have had something to do with that.” 

“Where is Lola?” 

She’s here. At the other hotel. With Mrs. Clarke.” 

I must see them some time ” I said. “ Is the Air Attache 
here?” 

He went on to Cairo. All the Service Attaches went on to 
Cairo.” 

Its very urgent, I said. “There arc some most important 
telegrams to go off. Perhaps the Embassy offices here can help. Will 
you take me round?” 

" All right.” 
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“Tcil me,” I said. “1 haven’t seen any papers. There was a 
man on the train with some fantastic story that the Yugoslavs had 
capitulated and that our people had been pushed out of Salonika.” 

“ Yes,” said Greenwood. “ At least they’ve evacuated Salonika. 
They’re establishing a line at Thermopylae.” 

“ Hell,” I said. “ Let’s go to the Embassy.” 

Greenwood started gathering his papers together. 

“ I’m doing the Legation accounts for last December,” he said. 
“ I hadn’t time before, so I brought out all the schedules. But I 
don’t like the way these waiters keep hovering about.” 

‘‘Would it matter very much,” I asked, ‘‘if the waiters knew 

what you were doing?” 

‘‘One’s got to be careful,” said Grecmvcod. 


THE END. 



